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The Army Separation Classification and Vocational 
Counseling Program 


COLONEL GEORGE R. EVANS 


Chief, Classification and Replacement Branch, The Adjutant General’s Office 


ITHIN THE past few months the Army 

has inaugurated a program which logi- 
cally completes the cycle of its personnel pro- 
cedures, and which will be of immediate in- 
terest to all those concerned with the read- 
justment problems of returning Service men. 

Although demobilization is still in the 
future, more than a million veterans of the 
present war have already gone back to civil- 
ian life, and the flow is continuing. The 
great majority of these men have served hon- 
orably and to the best of their ability. Many 
are medically unfit—some as a result of com- 
bat wounds; a considerable number of over- 
age men are transferred to the Enlisted Re- 
serve Corps; some have proved unable to ad- 
just to Army life or to learn military duties; 
some are released for reasons of dependency; 
and a small number are needed in critical war 
jobs. 

Able-bodied men in these categories now 
receive final processing at Separation Centers 
in various parts of the country; the number 
of these centers will increase with the flow of 
separations. The soldier's last Army station 
is the Center nearest his home; here his equip- 
ment is turned in, he receives a final physical 
check-up, Army records are completed, and 
discharge or transfer papers are prepared. 
Men who receive medical discharges go 
through these same procedures at the Army 
general or regional hospitals. 


Wuat THE Army Dogs 


The larger part of the assistance to be given 
the returning veteran will come from civilian 
agencies working in the local community. 
But the Army recognizes a responsibility to 
these men, and certain essential steps must be 
taken while they are still in uniform. Two 
things seem fundamental: the preparation of 


a current record of qualifications, and prelimi- 
mary counseling which considers military as 
well as civilian experience. 

To perform these functions, separation 
classification and counseling branches have 
been established at all Separation Centers; 
similar facilities are being made available at 
hospitals according to the flow of dischargees. 
Policies, procedures, and special instruments 
for their work are developed by the Classifica- 
tion and Vocational Counseling Section of the 
Classification and Replacement Branch, The 
Adjutant General's Office. This planning, in 
progress for more than a year, is indicative of 
the Army's desire to cooperate with civilian, 
governmental, and community agencies in 
effecting a quick return of the veteran to nor- 
mal living. 

Many of the men leaving the Separation 
Centers or hospitals have been in service for 
two years or longer. Classification records, 
prepared at the time of their entrance into the 
Army, no longer present a fair or accurate esti- 
mate of the individual. Army training or ex- 
perience may have increased the skill of men 
who wish to return to former jobs. Some 
veterans will wish to enter new fields on the 
basis of skills learned in military schools. 
Hundreds of thousands of younger soldiers 
will have had their first occupational experi- 
ence while in uniform. Many others will 
wish to return to school and receive credit for 
Army training or job performance. Classifi- 
cation records must be brought up-to-date 
and made available to the soldier as an aid in 
relocation. 


SEPARATION QUALIFICATION Recorp 


To answer this need, a special Separation 
Qualification Record, WD, AGO Form 100 
(Figure 1) has been developed after consulta- 
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tion with representatives of interested groups. 
Information for this form is gathered from 
pertinent military records and augmented by 
the notes of the counselor. The Separation 
Qualification Record will serve as an official 
Army introduction to employers, educational 
authorities, and anyone with whom the 
veteran has occasion to deal. It will contain 
no information derogatory to the individual. 
He carries it with him when he leaves for 
home, and he may use it as he sees fit. 
Basically the Form 100 is a brief summary 
of civilian and military educational and occu- 
pational history, with a conversion of his 
military skills and training to related civilian 
jobs. These conversions are made by the 
counselor through reference to “Special Aids 
for Placing Military Personnel in Civilian 
Jobs,"’ a manual prepared through the co- 
operation of the United States Employment 
Service. A copy of the Form 100 is supplied 
to the local office of the Veterans Administra- 
tion nearest the ex-soldier’s home. It should 
serve as a valuable link between the personnel 


system of the Army and American employers 
in industry, business, and agriculture. 

Counseling given at Separation Centers and 
at Army hospitals should be regarded as pre- 
liminary to the work of civilian agencies en- 
gaged in direct placement or long-term re- 
habilitation. 

The Army counselor’s own military ex- 
perience enables him to evaluate military 
skills and training more accurately than can 
be done by those outside the service; he has 
direct access to all Army records and informa- 
tion bearing upon an individual case. He is 
equipped, through his special knowledge of 
Army regulations and practices, to assist in 
problems arising out of military service. A 
further and very real advantage lies in the 
ease with which rapport is established be- 
tween two soldiers in uniform. 

Men arriving at Separation Centers are 
oriented with regard to the steps through 
which they will pass, and are told of the 
counseling facilities available. When a 
group is ready for classification processing, 
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an officer discusses the nature of the coun- 
selor’s job and suggests the more common 
types of problems in which he is able to give 
assistance. Questions are encouraged during 
the group discussion and matters of general 
interest may be dealt with at this time; indi- 
vidual questions are referred to the counselor. 
A brief, simply worded questionnaire is used 
to determine the principal problems with 
which each soldier is concerned. The officer 
in charge of counseling activities, by refer- 
ence to the completed questionnaires, can 
assign counselors on the basis of their special 
backgrounds or qualifications. 

The smaller and less regular flow of dis- 
chargees at medical installations makes un- 
necessary these steps in general orientation. 
Counselors stationed at these installations 
may be in touch with individual patients for 
several weeks in advance of their departure. 


Tue Counsetors’ Kit 


Counseling is carried on in private rooms 
or booths. A standard ‘‘kit’’ of materials is 
available: it includes pertinent Army regu- 
lations and manuals; such tools as the 
Dictionary of Occupational Titles, the Oral Trades 
Questions and Interviewing Aids, Special Aids for 
Placing Military Personnel in Civilian Jobs, and 
a shelf of reference materials dealing with 
every aspect of veterans’ legislation, educa- 
tional opportunities, re-employment rights, 
labor markets, area information, rehabilita- 
tion and placement of the handicapped, 
National Service Life Insurance, and the 
special functions of every national and local 
agency offering assistance or information to 
the ex-soldier. 

These materials are furnished counseling 
personnel through cooperative arrangements 
with governmental agencies, business, trade, 
and labor organizations, and welfare groups 
(see Figure 2). Information and reference 
material is kept current through regular addi- 
tions, and through periodic bulletins to all 
centers and hospitals. Files are maintained 
of names and addresses of agencies and indi- 
viduals to whom veterans may be referred in 
their home communities. 

In addition to materials immediately avail- 
able in counseling booths, Separation Centers 
and hospitals include libraries for more ex- 
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tensive reading or reference. Detailed infor- 
mation on specific industries, businesses, 
occupations, or professions is available. 
Men being separated have access to these 
libraries while awaiting counseling; or they 
may be referred there for reading in a particu- 
lar field of interest. 


ASSEMBLING THE DATA 


The first part of the counseling interview is 
usually devoted to gathering information 
necessary for the Separation Qualification 
Record. The counselor, through his previous 
study of pertinent records, will already be 
familiar with the general background of the 
soldier, and with the reasons for his dis- 
charge or transfer to inactive status. Pre- 
vious classification records regarding civilian 
and military training and experience are 
checked, and notes taken for the use of the 
typist who will prepare final copies of the 
Form 100. 

In the light of this and other available in- 
formation, the soldier's future plans are dis- 
cussed, and special problems or questions 
dealt with. Conversions of military skills to 
civilian occupations are made and noted on 
the Form 100. More than one conversion is 
possible for most military jobs; the entries 
made are in accordance with the experience, 
interest, and aptitudes of the individual. 

Recommendations made by the counselor 
with reference to vocational plans, schooling, 
or other matters may be entered on a supple- 
mentary Form 100-1; this also provides for 
test data (see Figure 3). The Form 100-1, 
“‘Counselor’s Interview Memorandum,”’ is 
not an official War Department record, and its 
use is optional. 

Tests may be administered at the suggestion 
of the counselor, but the taking of tests is 
not obligatory; their most common use is in 
determining educational level, fields of in- 
terest, or aptitudes as an aid in counseling. 

More than half the men now leaving the 
Army have questions or problems relating to 
post-war vocations. At Separation Centers, 
55 per cent of the dischargees ask questions 
on occupational information, 19 per cent on 
training and education, 13 per cent on insur- 
ance, 8 per cént on personal problems, and 
5 per cent on miscellaneous topics. Practi- 
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cally all the men indicated that they wish 
counseling with regard to one or more of 
these matters. Surveys conducted by the 
Army among troops on duty in domestic and 
overseas stations show both the soldier's 
keen interest in occupational problems and 
the large percentage who would like to shift, 
after discharge, to new vocational fields. 

In order to provide further information and 
assistance, representatives of the United 
States Employment Service and of the Veter- 
ans Administration are on duty at Separation 
Centers and medical installations. Men may 
register with the USES and notification of 
their availability will be sent to the local 
office involved. The Veterans Administra- 
tion advises the soldiers of its various ser- 
vices and facilities, and of the provisions of 


the ‘G.I. Bill of Rights.”’ 


ABLE CounsELors NEEDED 


Primarily a program such as this depends 
for its effectiveness upon a staff of able coun- 
selors who will have both the opportunity 
and the desire to approach each interview 
with concern for the welfare of the indi- 
vidual, and a real appreciation of his prob- 
lems. We have believed, in drawing up our 
plans, that such counselors could be found 


Great 


and such personalized service given. 
care is being exercised in the choice of quali- 
fied personnel, and a full course of training is 
being given at The Adjutant General's Sepa- 
ration Classification School recently activated 
at Fort Dix, New Jersey. All students as- 
signed to this training have had civilian 
experience in educational or vocational coun- 
seling and guidance. Most have been in 
Army service about a year and a half. Nearly 
all are college graduates. The calibre of 
counseling staffs, the initial and in-service 
training they receive, preliminary orienta- 
tion of the men being separated, and careful 
supervision throughout are expected to in- 
sure high standards of service. 

The response given to this project, both by 
men in service and by interested civilians, has 
been extremely encouraging. The problems 
of the present groups of veterans, and the 
manner in which they are solved, should help 
us plan for the day when the transfer to 
civilian life will be on a much larger scale. 
It is already clear that the individual and the 
community profit much from properly con- 
ducted vocational guidance; it is our hope 
that the Army, through the program here 
outlined, can make a genuine contribution in 
this direction. 


Salvaging Illiterates in the Army 


TECH. SGT. NORMAN KAPLAN 


Psychologist, Special Training Unit, Fort Jackson, South Carolina 


7." sPEED the defeat of the Axis the Arms 
and Services have prepared men with 
varied backgrounds to perform thousands of 
different jobs with a maximum of efficiency. 
In its selection and training of men the Army 
personnel system has made a notable con- 
tribution. 

In the past the task of planning the alloca- 


tion of manpower was marked by a natural 
tendency to emphasize the contributions of 
those who had received specialized training in 
various fields. Although the full use of pre- 
viously acquired skills is still vital, we are 
now beginning to take cognizance of the role 
of another large group, the illiterates, who, 
though lacking educational background and 
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allied skills, may be of incalculable value pro- 
vided they have the mental capacity to assimi- 
late the 3 R's and any subsequent training. It 
is the fertility of the special training units 
which will enable such men to grow in rela- 
tion to their mental endowments, and which 
will arm them with the basic skills prerequi- 
site to regular military training. 

Personnel classification tests represent the 
first phase of the process of selecting men for 
special training classes, but they function 
here primarily as a means to anend. It is the 
proper handling and training of the men that 
will determine whether they can be salvaged 
for maximum output. Personalities in their 
own right, illiterates and slow-learners must 
be treated with an appreciation of their limi- 
tations. Such special treatment must begin at 
the Induction Station and continue at the Re- 
ception Center, Training Center, and other 
units, for we know that guidance is a con- 
tinuous process. 


INDIVIDUALIZED APPROACH 


When illiterates attempt to effect an ade- 
quate adjustment in a totally new type of en- 
vironment they require more individualized 
guidance than do literates, who have more re- 
sources at their disposal to meet daily exigen- 
cies. The atmosphere must constantly be one 
of friendliness, acceptance, and understand- 
ing, for sympathy and patience are basic in in- 
dividualized treatment. The language must 
be on their own simple level, but expressed in a 
manner which is not too obvious. Precaution 
must be exercised to avoid the label “‘illiter- 
ate,"’ for it is important that they do not 
think of themselves as members of some iso- 
lated category. The skilled interviewer is 
able to achieve the necessary rapport without 
arousing the sensitivity of the soldier, for to 
deride the trainee tends to increase the basic 
inferiority already present in the majority of 
the cases. Encouragement of the illiterate to 
understand that he is “‘one of many”’ is a 
wholesome type of identification, and excel- 
lent motivation for improvement of his liter- 
acy status. It usually helps the trainee to 
point out to him that it is never too late to 
learn the basic skills. Moreover, it encour- 
ages him to hear about former illiterates who 
are now doing specialized jobs. It is neces- 


sary to make the trainee less sensitive about 
his illiteracy and to help him cultivate the 
attitude that he can succeed, though ac- 
knowled ging that the process of transition can 
be accomplished only with sufficient time and 
diligent application. 

Special Training Units are organized in 
such a manner as to provide the framework 
for teaching (1) the rudiments of the three R's 
to the extent of developing functional literacy 
on a fourth-grade level, and (2) elementary 
basic military training (including drill, calis- 
thenics, marches, lectures, and training 
films)—in order to equip men for regular 
Army training. In addition, the trainees 
learn to express themselves effectively, study 
general facts about geography and current 
events, and are given recreational outlets in 
the form of selected competitive sports. These 
activities build self-confidence and poise; 
they also serve to stimulate desirable social 
adjustment and wholesome personality 
growth. 

Placement tests before training, to determine 
the needs of the individual soldier, are used 
as a basis for assignment to an appropriate 
grade level or section (1, 2, 3, or 4). Achieve- 
ment tests during training measure the aca- 
demic progress of each man and at the same 
time serve to ascertain the efficacy of the 
training methods. In selecting the instruc- 
tional material for class, the age range and 
limited capacities of the soldiers must be con- 
sidered. Though this material should be 
simple, it cannot be presented in the same 
manner as in the elementary grades with chil- 
dren. To do so would arouse antagonism. 
Exercises, visual aids, and planned games 
should be utilized whenever possible to foster 
interest and to provide a wholesome form of 
competition. 


Tue PsycHoLoGicaL INTERVIEW 


Those trainees who cannot adjust properly 
are recommended for discharge. Some of the 
conditions which may result in this action 
are: (1) inaptness, (2) lack of adaptability, 
(3) enuresis, (4) habits or traits of character 
which are undesirable, and (5) misconduct. 
In other instances a soldier may have a physi- 
cal disability or may be suffering from a 
psychoneurosis or a psychotic condition. In- 
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dividual diagnosis provides the information 
necessary for evaluation of adjustment to 
various aspects of the training program. A 
“General Psychological Interview"’ includes 
induction and classification test scores, per- 
sonal and familial history, educational his- 
tory, educational history (civilian and STU 
adjustment), occupational history, social his- 
tory (civilian and Army), life goals and am- 
bitions, military history, medical history, 
nature of adjustment to the Service (including 
difficulties experienced during training 
period), and observations regarding appear- 
ance, speech, mood, and mentality. Indivi- 
dual mental examinations, infirmary records, 
follow-up contacts, and psychiatric consulta- 
tions contribute to the disposition of each 
case. Reports from the academic and military 
instructors provide a more complete under- 
standing of the trainee. From the classroom 
we learn about intellectual, social, and per- 
sonality traits. From the field are reported 
observations, of general military progress 
physical ability and endurance, discipline, 
personality and general behavior, sociality, 
character deficiencies, personal cleanliness, 
habits, frequency of sick call, pass and fur- 
lough requests. 

This case study approach results in a more 
thorough consideration of the individual 
problems of the trainee, enables us to assist 
him in strengthening his weaknesses and to 
guide him constructively as his training con- 
tinues. Personality tendencies, traits, and 
general reactions to training are observed, 
and opportunities for social, academic, and 
personal guidance are enhanced. In addition 
to working with illiterates, the instructor de- 
votes considerable time to slow-learners, to 
those in need of physical rehabilitation, and 
to men with emotional problems. 


VALUES OF SPECIALIZED TRAINING 


Following completion of special training, 
the soldier becomes a part of a regular basic 
training group at a Training Center or field 


unit, where it will be easier for him to assimi- 
late instructional material and learn more 
quickly and naturally. Thus the transition 
from elementary to regular military regimen 
is facilitated. The characteristic attitude of 
the men is to welcome the opportunity to 
learn. Some have exclaimed, ‘‘I am proud to 
get the chance!’’ Because of the individual- 
ized assistance now being received, these 
trainees will make better soldiers and finer 
citizens upon return to civilian life. 

Although the intrinsic value of specialized 
training programs is defined in terms of in- 
creased manpower, other advantages are auto- 
matic by-products. Present efforts represent 
a noteworthy beginning in rehabilitation and 
provide a trend in education that should be 
continued after the war. Pioneering in teach- 
ing illiterates is an important project, war- 
ranting emphasis in future educational plan- 
ning. It is heartening to think of the possible 
results in the improvement of the educational 
and cultural levels of the populace. It is im- 
portant, therefore, to encourage the con- 
tinuation of schooling begun in the Army. It 
should be a common post-war occurrence for 
adults to register for night school after work- 
ing hours, and it is possible that special 
classes for illiterates could be organized with- 
in industrial organizations. 

For all of us there is the challenge to con- 
tinue in post-war days the splendid work of 
the Army personnel system in the training of 
illiterates and slow-learners. The results 
would be manifold, both to the individuals 
who profit from the training and to society at 
large. It is particularly urgent that we em- 
phasize two important aspects of the prob- 
lem, namely, prevention and treatment. By 
proper motivation followed by sufficient edu- 
cational inoculation we can attempt to im- 
munize against illiteracy and, with controlled 
special instructional opportunities provided, 
we can help those who, for one reason or an- 
other, lack the ability to read, write, and 
handle simple arithmetic. 

We must accept the challenge!! 
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Recruiting Government Employees 


GEORGE G:. FLOOD and MURRAY A. LEWIS 


Chief, Recruiting Section, and Recruiting and Special Veterans Representative, respectively, 
Twelfth U. S. Civil Service Region, Los Angeles 


gr regen the war emergency, practically 
all the activities of the U. S. Civil Service 
Commission and its regional offices funneled 
through Washington, D. C. Examination 
announcements for many technical and pro- 
fessional positions and for some clerical posi- 
tions emanated from the Washington office. Re- 
gional offices were responsible for announcing 
examinations to fill lower-level clerical, sub- 
professional, laborer, and trades jobs in the 
areas directly under their jurisdiction. 

These examinations were of two types: 
One was the ‘“‘assembled’’ competitive ex- 
amination for which applicants gathered at 
designated cities, or examination points 
throughout the country, on scheduled dates 
to participate in written tests held under the 
direction of members of local boards. In 
some instances there were—in addition to the 
written test—experience and/or educational 
requirements to fulfill, supplemented some- 
times by oral interview. The other type of 
examination was the ‘“‘unassembled*’ compet- 
itive examination; individuals merely sub- 
mitted completed Civil Service application 
forms, without “‘assembling’’ for a written 
test. The grade assigned was determined 
through the use of a rating schedule by which 
the applicant’s experience or education, or 
both, were numerically graded according to 
length and quality. 

In both types of examinations, notices were 
distributed to competitors informing them as 
to whether or not they had qualified. The 
names of all successful candidates appeared on 
a “‘register’’ in order of numerical ratings; 
and the register was used to fill vacancies as 
they occurred. Selection was made from 
among the top three eligibles available for 
appointment. In assigning ratings, and also 
in assigning position on the register, prefer- 
ence was given to honorably discharged 
veterans. 

In rating unassembled examinations, the 
numerical score was based on a rating sched- 


ule which was carefully constructed and 
standardized; and to insure uniformity, the 
persons who examined and rated examination 
papers received intensive standardized train- 
ing. The rating schedule neutralized differ- 
ences in the manner in which individuals 
filled out their application forms. In this 
connection, it is interesting to note that 
many individuals fail to complete their appli- 
cations adequately, thus often causing delay 
in determining their eligibility. Further- 
more, the initial judgment of an appointing 
officer is based on the information contained 
in the written record, and the effect which 
incompleteness and carelessness will have 
upon him is obvious. 

The exacting procedures described briefly 
in the foregoing paragraphs were essential in 
a peacetime economy to the maintenance of 
the merit system; they provided means 
whereby the best qualified and most suitable 
applicants were furnished for a given appoint- 
ment, and the rights of all concerned were 
adequately protected. However, when the 
wheels of industry were accelerated, and the 
term ‘‘critical occupatiog’’ first became 
known in connection with some shipyard and 
aircraft trades, it became necessary to elimi- 
nate those procedures which did not contrib- 
ute directly to speedy placement of an indi- 
vidual on a job where he was most needed. 


A War-AccELERATED ProGRAM 


Before the emergency, there were approxi- 
mately 900,000 employees on the federal pay- 
roll, and at present there are approximately 
3,000,000. The phenomenal growth was, 
therefore, more than threefold, and occurred 
within a period of two to three years. The 
emergency necessitated a rapid changeover 
from civilian to war production, and as the 
defense industries began to turn out war ma- 
terial at an unprecedented rate and govern- 
ment establishments were put on a war basis, 
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it was apparent that the Commission, in 
order to keep pace with the demands of war 
agencies for personnel, had to recruit on a 
scale never before known in the federal 
service. 

One of the fundamental changes that oc- 
curred was the almost complete decentraliza- 
tion of certain activities from the Civil Ser- 
vice Commission's central office in Washing- 
ton, D. C., to the 13 Civil Service regional 
offices situated throughout the United States. 
Regional directors had to assume responsi- 
bility for decisions and actions which in the 
past always had been referred to the Commis- 
sion; and when the organization of branch 
regional offices (within the jurisdiction of the 
13 regional offices) was authorized in 1942, 
almost the same responsibility for direct ac- 
tion devolved upon the new offices. 

During the ‘‘defense’’ years, it became ap- 
parent that the Commission's peacetime prac- 
tices and procedures were not suited to war- 
time requirements. On March 16, 1942, by 
Executive order of the President of the 
United States, the War Service Regulations 
became effective; they superseded for the 
duration of the emergency most of the peace- 
time rules under which the Commission op- 
erated. These new regulations simplified the 
rating of applications and permitted an ap- 
pointing officer to whom eligibles were fur- 
nished considerably wider latitude for selec- 
tion and action. Many requirements were re- 
laxed, and all appointments effected after that 
date were known as War Service Appoint- 
ments, not to exceed the duration of the emer- 
gency and six months thereafter. 

During the pre-emergency era, and espe- 
cially during the depression, there usually 
were hundreds of applicants forevery available 
federal opening; but the emergency required 
the organization of recruiting units to seck 
out sources of manpower supply. When 
sources of supply were tapped by recruiting 
representatives of the Commission, and appli- 
cants came in response to publicity, it was 
necessary to facilitate greatly the appoint- 
ment of these recruits to federal positions. 
The examination and rating procedures pre- 
viously employed in evaluating an applicant's 
qualifications were replaced by personal inter- 
view of an applicant, which permitted deter- 


mination as to the applicant’s qualifications 
and general suitability for a particular gov- 
ernment position. Thus, an additional func- 
tion of the regional offices developed—to refer 
applicants directly to appointing officers of 
agencies within the region, who were in need 
of personnel. Regional offices in effect be- 
came referring agencies for other government 
activities, just as the U. S. Employment Ser- 
vice is a referring agency for private enter- 
prise; and the operations of established offices 
were implemented through the direct recruit- 
ing and referring efforts of representatives 
stationed in communities adjacent to a labor 
supply and where concentration of govern- 
ment activity occurred. 

Time-consuming red tape was eliminated 
and operations were simplified. Every pro- 
cedure was streamlined for action. This radi- 
cal change reduced the time necessary to con- 
summate an appointment to a total of from 
one to three days, from the initial interview 
with the recruiting representative of the Com- 
mission to the final interview and selection 
by an appointing officer. In the pre-emer- 
gency period, there frequently was a lapse of 
many months between the initial announce- 
ment of an examination and the eventual ap- 
pointment of qualified applicants. The ele- 
ment of time varied greatly, depending upon 
such factors as the number of interested appli- 
cants and the corresponding number of vacan- 
cies in a given position. 


RECRUITING PROCEDURE 


In the actual operations of the office, a re- 
cruiting representative is assigned a group of 
positions—unskilled positions, for instance, 
or office positions, or professional positions. 
(By “‘the office,"’ we mean the Los Angeles 
branch office of the Twelfth U. S. Civil Ser- 
vice Region. It is believed, however, that 
the recruiting activities of that office are, in 
large measure, characteristic of recruiting 
activities in other Civil Service regions.) 
When an applicant appears in the office and 
states the occupation in which he is especially 
skilled, he is referred to the recruiting repre- 
sentative responsible for the occupational 
group into which he falls. Frequently, the 
receptionist will experience difficulty in refer- 
ring an applicant whose vocational back- 
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ground is not clearly defined, or who possesses 
a background of experience not generally ap- 
plicable to opportunities existent within the 
framework of government service. 

Let us take, as an illustration, an individual 
who has a background relating in the main to 
sales experience. If the recruiting representa- 
tive who initially interviews the applicant is 
unable to be of assistance, he will discuss the 
case with other representatives in an effort to 
place the applicant. (Because of his special 
training in counseling, Mr. Lewis was assigned 
the responsibility of interviewing and placing 
these ‘‘difficult to categorize’ applicants. 
Frequently it has been necessary for him to 
devote more than the usual amount of time 
generally accorded in an employment inter- 
view, in an effort to delve more deeply into an 
applicant’s background and interests, and to 
determine to what extent and in what manner 
experience and training unrelated to gov- 
ernment functions can properly be adopted 
and fitted into constructive and gainful 
government employment—the basic premise 
throughout being the fullest utilization of all 
persons desiring federal employment.) When 
an applicant is willing to cooperate, he can 
almost without exception be placed in some 
category appropriate to his background, or 
in one in which he can obtain necessary train- 
ing to serve the war effort constructively. 

Each recruiting representative determines 
the amount of time to be allocated for an in- 
terview. Asa general practice, the minimum 
period alloted for the higher level positions 
is 15 minutes, and with individuals applying 
for the semi-skilled and lower level positions, 
interviews may be effectively concluded 
within 5 minutes. The schedule is by no 
means rigid, and requires adaptability to 
meet the changing situations from day to day. 

Statistics afford merely a glimpse of the 
work load and varying activities of recruiting 
representatives. A recruiting representative 
interviews an average of approximately 50 in- 
dividuals during an 8-hour day; frequently 
he may interview as many as 100. Each inter- 
view involves the review and approval of an 
application form, approval of citizenship and 
allowance of veteran preference where neces- 
sary, the selection of a vacancy suitable for 
the applicant and most convenient to his 


place of residence, and the preparation of a 
referral form to direct the applicant to the 
government agency where the vacancy exists. 

If, as a result of an interview, the recruiting 
representative determines that an individual 
is qualified for a specific position, and is eli- 
gible and suitable for government employ- 
ment, a referral is made to the appointing 
officer of the agency in which the position ex- 
ists. With most job orders, recruiting repre- 
sentatives are furnished with brief job de- 
scriptions or specifications which are exceed- 
ingly helpful in referring qualified applicants. 
If the individual referred is selected, the paper 
processing necessary to consummate the ap- 
pointment is accomplished generally within 
one day or less, in striking contrast to time- 
consuming pre-war procedures. 


Oruer Puases oF THE WorK 


The mechanics of interviewing and making 
of referrals is only one phase of the recruiting 
representative's function. Another impor- 
tant phase is the utilization and development 
of recruiting sources; this may involve writ- 
ing letters to special groups, making personal 
contacts, and obtaining the cooperation of 
trade unions, non-profit agencies, and other 
organizations—thus enabling the recruiting 
representative to utilize every conceivable 
channel which might prove helpful in provid- 
ing sources of labor supply. These individual 
efforts on the part of recruiting representa- 
tives are supplemented by the publicity pro- 
gtam conducted by the recruiting section. 
The needs of the government service are 
brought to the attention of the public in regu- 
lar 15-minute dramatized radio programs 
three times a week, which are supplemented 
by frequent spot radio announcements. News- 
paper announcements and illustrated feature 
articles on government employment oppor- 
tunities appear in the major city dailies and 
in. neighborhood papers. Special publicity 
programs are often used to direct the interest 
of the public toward government employ- 
ment; a recent example is the installation of 
an attractive booth adjacent to Victory 
Square in Los Angeles, from which direct 
referrals to jobs have been made from among 
persons who assemble there to enjoy the 
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Treasury Department's Bond Drive feature 
programs. 

Honorably discharged veterans of the 
Armed Forces are given special services by the 
Veteran's Representative in the recruiting 
section of the office. In addition to according 
veterans preferential consideration for em- 
ployment, the Veteran's Representative ad- 
dresses public meetings of local veteran organi- 
zations on subjects relating to employment 
opportunities, the Commission's operations 
as they relate to veterans, and other prob- 
lems. 

Another phase of the recruiting representa- 
tive's function is commonly known as “‘ser- 
vicing an agency." This function is con- 
cerned with interpreting to personnel and ap- 


pointing officers material embodied in the 
rules, regulations, and procedures of the Com- 
mission; with developing within-service 
training programs; with proper personnel 
utilization; with discouraging racial dis- 
crimination; and with other matters con- 
nected with government personnel adminis- 
tration. This responsibility usually is dis- 
charged through the medium of personal 
weekly calls upon officials of local govern- 
ment agencies, and includes assistance in the 
interpretation and application of directives, 
rules, and procedures. Some representatives 
are permanently detailed to larger govern- 
ment installations situated some distance 
from the Branch Regional Office for the pur- 
pose of rendering similar service. 


Kansas City Employs the Handicapped 


RUTH NORRIS 
Public Schools, Kansas City, Mo. 


HE Discussion which follows, prompted 

by findings from the Occupational Study of 
Greater Kansas City, presents a picture of the 
extent to which handicapped persons are em- 
ployed in the area as well as a brief summary 
of country-wide trends in educating and train- 
ing the physically handicapped, both chil- 
dren and adults. 

Neither the data from the Occupational Study 
nor the discussion of the evolution and 
growth of special schools and special training 
of the handicapped are intended to be exten- 
sive in scope or exhaustive in treatment. The 
discussion simply presents excerpts from a 
compilation of data that pertain to the em- 
ployment of the physically handicapped to- 
gether with an overview of training pro- 
grams in special schools and rehabilitation 
agencies, all aimed at effecting a more satis- 
factory adjustment of the physically handi- 
capped in normal living and employment. It 
is hoped that the reader will more clearly 
understand the function and scope of rehabili- 


tation agencies and in so doing develop a more 
informed attitude toward the physical defects 
of others who, through no fault of their own, 
experience serious limitations. 


TRAINING THE PuysicALLy HANDICAPPED 


Though the fact is not generally recog- 
nized, educators today trace the origin of 
many progressive trends in dealing with the 
handicapped to a system of individual instruc- 
tion similar to that worked out by Mme. 
Montessori. The handicapped referred to in 
this discussion are the physically handi- 
capped which “‘include those who suffer from 
any physical defect, either congenital or ac- 
quired, which does or may interfere with 
their progress in school or their success in 
economic pursuits. The defect may be visual, 
auditory, or orthopedic, or any combination 
of these.’”! 


' Sherman G. Crayton, “Atypical Children—Physically 
Handicapped,"’ Fueyclopedia of Educational Research, 1940 
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It is an established fact that neglected 
handicaps in children may breed not only 
anti-social human beings, but foster a mental 
attitude that leads to irresponsibility and law- 
lessness. Shut off from normal contacts, as 
many of them are, they feel apart, unwanted, 
and a law unto themselves. Given little or 
no opportunity of identifying themselves 
with normal life around them, they in turn 
give little or nothing, for the very obvious 
reason they have little or nothing to give. A 
report of the White House Conference on 
Child Health and Protection in 1931 points 
out that only one-third of the crippled chil- 
dren in the United States shared in the bene- 
fits of special education adapted to their 
needs, for at that time only 100,000 crippled 
children were known to be receiving instruc- 
tion in special schools. Training in ways of 
getting along in the world in spite of their de- 
fects is much kinder than isolating and con- 
fining them to the society of other handi- 


capped persons. 


A Recent DevELOPMENT 


A review of the rapid growth of movements 
aimed at educating and training the physi- 
cally handicapped reveals that only in recent 
years has the public school recognized the 
problem of educating the crippled child. Near 
the turn of the century, states began providing 
for the education of crippled children, 70-80 
per cent of whom are afflicted before school 
age.?_ While it is true that the physical care 
of crippled children was given recognition be- 
fore provision was made for their education, 
it must be borne in mind that prior to the 
present century crippled children who could 
not attend classes in the regular public 
schools were instructed at home, or in state or 
private institutions. 

Schools established for the purpose of edu- 
cating and training the handicapped for gain- 
ful employment in business and industry are 
enabling their students to become self- 
respecting persons who do not feel ‘‘differ- 
ent’’ because of their handicap. Wide-spread 
epidemics of infantile paralysis of the last few 
years, crippling and maiming as they are, 


! Children’s Charter, White House Conference, 1931. 


have stimulated interest in the possibilities of 
educating and training afflicted children. 


Taste I 
PotioMYE itis Cases IN Kansas City 
Resident Non-Resident 
1943 Cases 71 55 
Deaths 11 
1942 Cases 
Deaths 
1941 Cases 
Deaths 
1940 Cases 
Deaths 
1939 Cases 
Deaths 
1938 Cases 
Deaths 
1937 Cases 
Deaths 


* Statistics not available. 
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Taste I presents data with reference to the 
incidence of poliomyelitis in the Greater 
Kansas City area. It is readily observed from 
this record that polio occurs with emphasis in 
three-year cycles. However, the rise in num- 
ber of cases over a six-year period (1937-1943), 
as shown in the table, is only 27 cases, a sub- 
stantial but not alarming increase. Public 
health authorities through their education 
programs have made the public more fully 
aware that adequate care with polio cases in 
many instances means the difference between 
curable and incurable handicaps. 


One Scuoot’s Recorp 


At the R. J. De Lano School, in Kansas 
City, Missouri, established for the purpose of 
educating and treating crippled children, in- 
fantile paralysis, and spastic cases, enrollment 
since 1935 has increased from 75 to 128 
(December, 1943). This increase in enroll- 
ment is largely due to the public’s knowing 
more of the splendid facilities available in this 
Kansas City school. Numerous families at a 
distance seek information as to who may at- 
tend the De Lano School for Crippled Chil- 
dren. Adequate facilities augmented by 
orthopedic surgery and physiotherapy result 
in an effective program with crippled chil- 
dren. Handicapped pupils in this school are 
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dealt with as normal persons, they are trained 
for jobs in normal living. Since the physi- 
cally handicapped must for the most part be 
trained for skilled trades, De Lano’s graduates 
are working as watch repairmen, welders, as 
typists and bookkeepers. While high school 
classes have been maintained at De Lano only 
since 1939, with an average of 26 in attend- 
ance, every graduate is now scheduled either 
for a job or further schooling. So beneficial] 
is the therapy in the elementary grades at De 
Lano that 63 graduates were released during 
the last three years to continue their secon- 
dary education in their nearest high school. 
More extensive than the training given 
pupils in the De Lano school are the rehabili- 
tation plans sponsored directly or indirectly 
by the Federal Government. Because of the 
definite training under these programs, busi- 
ness and industry are increasing their employ- 
ment of the handicapped. In addition to the 
federal set-up there is the vocational rehabili- 
tation organized for Servicemen under the 


FEDERAL SECURITY 
AGENCY 


sponsorship of the Veteran's plan. Figure 1 
gives a general overview of the agencies 
which provide education and training for the 
physically handicapped adult. 

With labor abundant in the pre-war days 
modern business followed the vicious practice 
of giving first consideration to man’s handi- 
caps, and secondary consideration to his abili- 
ties. Today, however, faced with acute man- 
power shortage, employers are profitably uti- 
lizing facilities for absorbing into their busi- 
ness many physically handicapped persons.’ 
Employers’ reports on the work of rehabili- 
tated war veterans reveal that these people are 
as useful after retraining for new vocations as 
they had been before being incapacitated, for 
as soon as the disabled Serviceman became 
self-supporting, he became a self-respecting 
citizen. ‘‘Put the trained handicapped on the 
right job,’’ say executives of companies with 


3**Handicapped Workers Meet the Need,”’ American 
Machinist, Vol. 87, June 10, 1943. 
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experience, ‘and he will do as well or better 
than the man with no physical handicap.”’ 

That rehabilitation is effective is gauged by 
the ability which trainees exhibit in carrying 
on in their chosen vocatiens. A rehabilita- 
tion program is not considered complete until 
trainees have not only been placed in suitable 
positions, but also have been followed up in 
employment long enough to see whether or 
not they succeed; for this reason the program 
involves vocational guidance and placement 
not now general in the treatment of the nor- 
mal person. 


1-A’s on Propuction Linge 


The U. S. Office of Education has formu- 
lated plans with the Selective Service System 
so that local draft boards will inform physi- 
cally handicapped rejectees of service avail- 
able from vocational rehabilitation centers. 
As a result of training and placing the right 
man on the job, it has become axiomatically 
true that ‘“The 4-F's of the army are the 1-A's 
in the production line.’’ The number of re- 
jectees doing their part in humming machine 
shops in the U. §. Ordnance plants and in 
manufacturing centers is increasing. In every 
state in the Union these persons needing 
specific retraining are being entered in short 
intensive courses for war work. 

Big business employing handicapped work- 
ers to fill the manpower needs presents a 
varied picture. A few well-known business 
organizations that make definite provision for 
employment of the handicapped are briefly 
sketched: 


R. C. A. Victor accepts the blind into 
their employ for certain jobs, since *‘blind 
eyes are often recompensed with sensitive, 
talented hands that are needed for precision 
jobs."’ 

Goodyear Rubber employs many types of 
handicapped; among them are the hard of 
hearing and the blind who are used in in- 
specting fabric, balloon assembly, and gas 
mask inspection. 

Vultee Aircraft, Inc., of Nashville, Ten- 
nessee Division, states that on the basis of 
records of performance set by their work- 
ers, those who have specific facilities and 
training can well fit into an airplane em- 
ployment set-up. 


Henry Ford's policy of employing the 
handicapped for tweny years is predicated 
on the belief that no one is in handi- 
capped as long as he has the courage to go 
ahead and has the will to do his best. Since 
Census records reveal that one person in six 
thousand is blind, Ford provides that there 
must be one blind person for each 6,000 per- 
sons in his employ. A poll of Ford em- 
ployees reveals that 10 per cent of the work- 
ers in the River Rouge plant are handi- 
capped in some manner. A roster taken in 
November, 1943, indicates the following 
handicapped among Ford employees: 687 
— or totally blind; 66 deaf and 

umb; 42 partially incapacitated from infan- 
tile paralysis; 112 having epilepsy; 80 
have but one arm; 223 have one arm crip- 
‘a 13 have had both arms amputated; 91 

ave had one leg cut off; 36 have one leg 
badly crippled; 31 have lost use of some 
parts of aeaie bodies because of spine frac- 
tures; 96 have spine curvatures; 101 have 
organic heart ailments. Altogether 11,652 
men, in various stages of disability, are re- 
ceiving full pay in the employment of Ford. 


EMPLOYMENT IN GREATER Kansas C1iTy 


That increased employment of handi- 
capped persons, both men and women, may 
be one of industry's constructive answers to 
the shortage of manpower is revealed in find- 
ings from The Occupational Study of Greater 
Kansas City. 

The extent to which business and industry 
of this Mid-western area provide employment 
for the handicapped is pictured in Tasze II 
compiled from data in the Study.* 

A total of 534 firms employing the handi- 
capped constitutes 10.4 per cent of the number 
of firms interviewed in the Survey of Greater 
Kansas City. A complete list of these firms is 
on file in the office of the Director of the 
Occupational Study. 


Tae Emproyvers Report 


Employers’ comments assembled from the 
survey reveal these general impressions with 
reference to employing the handicapped in 
Kansas City's business firms. 


1, A majority of employers who pro- 
vide for the handicapped indicate a willing- 


* Occupational Study of Greater Kansas City, 1942. 
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Taste II 
Number 


of Firms 
Employing 
Handicapped Types of Busi- 
Persons ness Employing 


Type of 
Handicapped 


Deaf mutes 28 Cleaners, bottl- 
ing company, 
laundry 

Greenhouses, 
seed com- 
pany, shoe 
repair 

Paralysis 28 Shoe __ repair, 
garage, insur- 
ance com- 
pany 

Garment com- 
pany, oilcom- 
pany, laun- 
dry 

Garment com- 
pany, clean- 
ers, real es- 
state com- 
pany 


Deaf 82 


Old age 19 


Crippled 298 


Speech impedi- 
ment 12 Cleaners, gar- 
ment company 
Laundry, coal 
& ice com- 
pany, real es- 
tate com- 
gerne pany 
Tora. 534 


Defective eyes 67 


ness to continue employing if the person's 
defect does not prevent satisfactory work. 

2. The practice of employing the handi- 
capped in Kansas City industry parallels 
closely the practice of industry country 
wide, cited earlier in this paper. The dis- 
position to employ is conditioned by the 
attitude of the employer toward the handi- 
capped and the effectiveness of the collab- 
oration of the rehabilitation representative 
with business. 

3. Proof of the above statement may be 
secured from Table II which indicates that 
534 business firms in Greater Kansas City 
employ handicapped persons. One cannot 
say that all laundries, dry cleaners, or real 
estate offices employ handicapped people, 
for what may be an excluding defect in one 
job, or with one firm, may be allowable in 
another job or in another firm. For this 


reason a table showing kinds of business 
which bar certain types of handicaps could 
not be made; however, many shoe stores 
and auto sales firms state that handicapped 
persons are generally employed. 

4. Many employers state that they favor 
handicapped employees above all others be- 
cause of their splendid work, their influ- 
ence in maintaining high morale among 
workers, and their high record of attend- 
ance. 

5. Doctors, dentists, osteopaths, minis- 
ters, retail sales people, and restaurant op- 
erators were unanimous in stressing accept- 
able appearance of their employees. 


GENERAL BENEFITS 


Although much progress has been made in 
providing training both for the handicapped 
child and the handicapped adult, only a small 
percentage of the general public understands 
the actual problem facing handicapped per- 
sons. In order that this type of special educa- 
tion yield benefits commensurate with the 
objectives, we are reminded that ‘“‘we may 
have to start with ourselves and our attitude 
toward defects if we are to succeed in de- 
veloping a hygienic attitude toward the de- 
fects in our handicapped children.’’® And 
unless we have proper attitudes ourselves, we 
cannot expect a properly conditioned society 
to receive into its midst individuals who 
through special training have been led to feel 
they can react normally in an adult society. 

In general, the war has pointed up the basic 
importance of education for the training of 
industrial, military, and civilian personnel, 
an all-out war effort which has been one of 
the most gigantic educational enterprises of 
all times. One of the chief benefits accruing 
to the handicapped child as a result of his be- 
ing educated and trained among normal 
children as much as possible is that he is 
spared the disastrous mental and emotional 
consequences that come with being plunged 
later into a world where people all about him 
have something he lacks. Few investments 
of the taxpayers’ money have yielded as large 
returns as that invested in vocational rehabili- 
tation. ‘‘In one state alone, the difference in 


5 **Post-War Problems of the Handicapped,’’ Michigan 
Education, Vol. XXI1, Dec., 1943 
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the amount earned by the disabled person the 
first year after rehabilitation was more than 
five times the cost of rehabilitation.’’® 

Another important benefit accruing not 
only to the individual but to business and in- 
dustry is that the handicapped replace men 
who have joined their country’s Armed 
Forces. These trained handicapped workers 
are now doing their part to further the war 
effort, their bit for Uncle Sam. Unable to 
fight on the front lines, they are happy for the 
opportunity of fighting on the home front. 
Characteristic of these fine performance 
records are those cited by the Caterpillar 
Tractor Company in what they call an “‘all- 
time low lost-time accident record’’; the 
Caterpillar Tractor Company attributes the 
record to the fact that employees are recom- 
mended by medical officers and trained for 
specific jobs. 

Never until this present manpower short- 
age have midgets been in demand in industry; 
several aircraft corporations indicate that 
these diminutive workers perform tasks inside 
the fuselages of planes, a highly essential job 
which could not be performed by the average- 
sized adult. Similar work, known as ‘‘con- 
cession jobs,’” is announced by the Civil 
Service Commission of several states where 
openings for certain types of handicaps are 
listed. In one state the Civil Service regula- 
tions emphasize that all positions such as 
dictaphone operators be filled by blind per- 
sons if their duties are limited to that kind of 
work. 


® Special Education, The Handicapped and the Gifted, 
White House Conference, 1931. 


The war has not only pointed up the basic 
importance of education, it has gone far in 
helping employers see the value of hiring the 
physically handicapped. 
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The Problems of Starting a Retail Business’ 


DANIEL BLOOMFIELD 


Manager, Retail Trade Board, Boston, Mass. 


oe THE post-war problems is that 
phase of re-employment of ex-Service- 
men and women which involves entrance into 
distributive trades as a business of one’s own. 
Here is a matter of great importance viewed 
from the standpoint of those returning from 
war, and of our economy. 

In 1939 there were 9050 retail failures. The 
number in 1942 was 5889. And in 1943 there 
were only 1761. One explanation is that 
fewer men entered this field of business as 
proprietors. Another is that a great many 
went into military service or war production 
or expected to be called for service. 

It is certain, however, that when the war is 
over there will be a definite movement to- 
ward retailing, both by those who were in 
military service and those who had found 
good jobs in defense plants. 

What problems face those who want to put 
their resources into the establishment of a 
store? What has been the experience of those 
who opened retail stores in the past? What 
do the figures of retail store mortality show? 
What must be done to help ex-Servicemen 
avoid the pitfalls we know exist? 

The retail field has always been considered 
by the average person to be an easy one in 
which to make good. His idea was that if 
one had friends and a little money, it would 
be simple to open a store. Stories are plenti- 
ful of how an ambitious man started a little 
store which grew and was multiplied by other 
stores and ultimately became a huge, power- 
ful chain. Storekeeping offers an opportunity 
which is open to anyone. This is true, but is 
not so simple as appears on the surface. 

Let us look behind the scenes and examine 
the facts brought out by studies of mortality 
in retail trades. Important lessons may be 
learned from these studies and certain cautions 





1 A statement before the Harvard Teachers Associa- 
ton, Harvard University. 


may be outlined for the benefit of veterans and 
their advisers. 

A study of mortality of Illinois stores 
(1925-1930) made by Paul D. Converse cov- 
ered 11 trades (those with relatively short 
business lives and those with long business 
lives). The study revealed that of the short- 
lived or high mortality dealers, 29 per cent of 
the restaurants, 17 per cent of the grocery 
stores and garages, and 14 per cent of the meat 
stores went out of business in one year. 

In five years 65 per cent of the restaurants, 
51 per cent of the garages, 50 per cent of the 
grocery stores, and 46 per cent of the meat 
stores quit business. 

Converse reports that ‘‘the mortality 
among new dealers is much higher than 
among long-established dealers. A great 
many of the incompetent, newly established 
dealers fail within a year; most of them quit 
by the end of the second year. 

‘*A study of the new concerns entering busi- 
ness in the two typical towns from 1926- 
1930," he says, “‘shows that 37.4 per cent quit 
in the first year, 47.4 per cent in the first two 
years, and 58.7 per cent quit in the first three 
years." 

Converse makes this significant statement: 
**A dealer entering business has two chances 
out of three of lasting until the end of the fol- 
lowing year, an even chance of lasting to the 
end of the second year, and two chances out 
of five of lasting until the end of the third 
year." 

Another important study of commercial 
bankruptcies made by the U. S. Department 
of Commerce (Domestic Commerce Series No. 
69, 1932) points out that ‘‘the lack of efficient 
management is a responsible cause of failure 
in the vast majority of unsuccessful enter- 
prizers. Inefficient management is the cause of 
more commercial failures than any other 
single cause."’ 
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‘Too many persons,"’ says this report, 
‘venture into business without a true evalua- 
tion of their own abilities and knowledge of 
methods required to conduct a business 
profitably.”’ 

Many believe that the number entering the 
retailing business should be limited. Mal- 
colm P. McNair, of the Harvard Business 
School, points out as evidence of there being 
too many retailers, that the Census reports 
show that in 1935 there were 177,151 retailers 
or 11.6 per cent of all retail stores (exclusive 
of chains and mail order houses) which had 
sales of less than $1000 a year—in fact, aver- 
age sales of $565 (Women's Wear, December 
28, 1937). 


Way Stores Fait 


Of the failures in 1929, a peak business 
year, Bradstreet’s pointed out that lack of 
capital was the reason for 37.2 per cent of the 
failures; incompetence (irrespective of other 
causes) was the basis for 31.4 per cent fail- 
ures, and inexperience (without other incom- 
petence) caused 4.9 per cent of the failures. 

It is therefore obvious that inexperience and 
incompetence are major factors in retail store 
mortality. Competition is apparently a 
minor factor in retail store failures. It ac- 
counts for less than 4 per cent. (A 1928 study 
showed 3.6 per cent.) The factor of competi- 
tion has been greatly exaggerated. 

The cause of failure is deeper and unques- 
tionably centers around ‘‘incompetence."’ 
Here is a definite basis for intelligent action 
on our part to insure an even chance of suc- 
cess for the man or woman who wants to 
open a store. The U.S. Army recognizes the 
need for adequate preparation and will send 
textbooks on distributive trades to soldiers, 
through the U. S. Armed Forces Institute, 
Madison, Wisconsin. These texts are being 
prepared by the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce. The subjects include grocery stores, 
restaurants, shoe repair shops, dry cleaning 
establishments, filling stations, and electrical 
appliance stores. 

But textbooks are not enough. One cannot 
become a merchant by reading a textbook. 

Owning and running a store is a highly 
skilled job. It is difficult even for those who 


have come up from the bottom and have had 
experience in various store occupations. The 
main job of selling is in itself a major occupa- 
tion. One must be expert in finance, in 
handling personnel,in merchandising—which 
means buying at the right time, at the right 
price, in right quantities and in right assort- 
ments to meet the customers’ wants and 
needs, and selling it at the right time—a diffi- 
cult and most important factor in retailing. 
One must also be expert in store mainte- 
nance—keeping up the physical plant and 
running it efficiently and economically. 

A successful retail store today is no longer 
a matter of goods, counters, displays, and ad- 
vertising. It is a complex combination of 
highly technical elements. With few ex- 
ceptions, profits are small, even in big stores. 

Active plans for training men who wish to 
enter retailing should be organized with the 
assistance of university business schools, re- 
tailers’ associations, and individual mer- 
chants who undoubtedly will be glad to 
assist. The State Department of Education 
and the local school committees of cities and 
towns should cooperate in a well-defined pro- 
gram of training which ex-Servicemen and 
women should be encouraged to take. 


QUALIFICATIONS 


What are the factors to be considered in ad- 
vising ex-Servicemen and women who have 
had no retail experience and who want to go 
into business for themselves? 


1. The prospect must be in good physi- 
cal condition. It requires stamina to 
handle the multitudinous details of running 
a store. 

2. He must be temperamentally fit. If he 
is emotionally unstable he will have a diffi- 
cult time. He must be able to meet people 
and know how to handle them. He must 
have ambition, initiative, resourcefulness, 
patience, and tact. 

3. He must find a suitable location for 
his store. Many a store is doomed to fail- 
ure because it is on the wrong side of the 
street, or in the wrong place on the street; 
or it is surrounded by too many similar 
stores. 

4. His rent must not be out of propor- 
tion to his other operating expenses. 
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5. He must be able to establish satisfac- 
tory credit with which to buy merchandise 
and have good sense enough to keep his 
buying within bounds and not over-extend 
himself. Here is where he requires sound 
advice and help. 

6. Heshould get expert advice on what 
merchandise to buy, in what quantities, 
and how to display it. His inventory must 
always be fluid or he will find himself with 
obsolete merchandise and heavy bills on his 
hands. 

7. He should take definite training in 
the subjects which a storekeeper should 
know—for example, bookkeeping, mer- 
chandising display, store operation, and 
management. Courses given under the 
auspices of the George-Deen Act will prove 
very valuable to him. 


The essence of success in retailing is good 
Management, initiative, and alertness in 


recognizing and meeting consumers’ needs 
and wants, sound judgment, and balanced 
temperament. Many will, of course, possess 
these qualities. 

There is no substitute for competence. The 
returned soldier must be assisted by every pos- 
sible effort in establishing that competence 
which will enable him to meet the daily prob- 
lems of the vocation he adopts, to meet the 
requirements necessary for survival of his 
business. 

He will require the wisest guidance and 
continuing help. Every facility for training 
should be made available to him. Business 
and trade associations, educational agencies, 
and experienced men in the field should give 
him a helping hand. For if he enters the re- 
tail business, he enters a new kind of battle— 
where his wits, his resourcefulness, his cour- 
age, his physical and moral stamina will all 
be needed to win success. 


Post-war Prospects in Foreign Trade 


FRANKLIN PRAGER 
Warrant Officer, U.S.Army 


5 EXTENT Of post-war employment de- 
pends greatly upon the opening of new 
markets abroad, and upon this country’s raw 
material purchases from them. In two recent 
studies, the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce developed the thesis that our for- 
eign trade in 1948 (assumed to be the first 
normal post-war year) will reach fourteen 
billion dollars: more than double the pre-war 
high of 1937! Here is a field which will re- 
quire five to ten million additional trained 
workers. 

A devastated or neglected world market 
will provide a seller's opportunity without 
precedent. World War I was the precursor of 
industrial production; World War II will 
highlight distributing technique. Alert youth 
with resourcefulness, initiative, and imagina- 


tion will find positions in foreign trade ap- 
propriate for every type of personality. 
Opportunity is not limited to the potential 
entrepreneur. The complaint of most export 
merchants is the difficulty of finding profes- 
sional workers who have knowledge of the 
trade’s language and practices. Hundreds of 
exporters have sought in vain for accountants 
who understand their particular type of com- 
merce. Such specialists are so rare that one 
usually resorts to accepting a competent gen- 
eral accountant, teaching him the pertinent 
meanings of time drafts with their financial 
implications, letters of credit, provisional im- 
port payment with resultant contingent lia- 
bility, significance of Cost Insurance Freight 
(CIF), and the revised interpretation which 
must be given to balance sheet figures (be- 
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cause, for instance, profits have a revised rela- 
tionship to gross sales since half of the latter 
represents insurance and freight on which no 
profit is accrued). The rare accountant who 
understands all this and sets up books con- 
ceived for the industry he is serving rather 
than adapted from the local grocery store, and 
further is able to advise his client based on an 
accurate reading of the figures in comparison 
with other foreign trade account ratios and 
balances, is the specialist who is swamped 
wich requests from exporters and importers. 

The same is true of the lawyer who realizes 
that the form of a domestic power of attorney 
is not applicable to a South American coun- 
try, and who understands Latin temperament 
sufficiently to negotiate settlements and keep 
his client out of costly international arbitra- 
tions. 

Similar demands in this expanding field 
exist for advertising neophytes with a knowl- 
edge of foreign media and appropriate sales 
appeals; for market analysts who can con- 
duct research on such a routine problem as the 
applicability of pre-fabricated housing units 
to Chilean mining camps; for transportation 
experts who know how to pack for air ex- 
press or route an LCL shipment so that it 
arrives at a properly selected port in time to 
meet the right vessel. The field is far-flung, 
the need for trained workers from statisticians 
to chemical engineers is rea] but generally un- 
recognized by youth entering the labor mar- 
ket. 

This demand is not restricted to male 
specialists. Before the war, women in in- 
creasing numbers were assuming vital posts 
in foreign trade, based on specialized training 
for specific tasks. The war has naturally lent 
great impetus to the use of female executives 
in this field and has given them vastly in- 
creased responsibilities. 


Jos OpporTuNITIES 


The opportunities in this expanding field 
can be segregated into groups by skills and 
backgrounds. An analysis of what consti- 
tutes the average trading office will serve as a 
key to the worker-demand in the industry. 

Clerks with specialized ability form the 
backbone of the office. There is an oppor- 


tunity for every type of personality. To de- 
termine the precise worker-requirements, a 
typical operating set-up from manager to 
messenger will be sketched and the key re- 
quirements for each position cited. 


I. Executive Group 


A. Manager. Plans policies, must be able 
to decide what markets and products 
should be handled and exploited. 
Must effect economies of operation, 
standardize office procedures, interpret 
trade trends and financial reports, es- 
tablish policies with aid of associates 
covering personnel (hiring, firing, 
hours, vacations, promotions, classi- 
fications, training), approve all cor- 
porate financing, arrange for foreign 
representations, and utilize the facil- 
ities of independent research to speed 
the solution of production, sales, 
and distribution problems. 

B. Attorney. Must have a knowledge of 
codes of law and ethical practices op- 
erative in other trading regions of the 
world. Be familiar with key differ- 
ences in legal procedure, viz.: validity 
and necessity of powers of attorney, 
responsibilities for acts of agents, for- 
eign copyright and patent regulations 
(vastly different from our own), law 
of contracts including international 
statutes of limitation. Advises man- 
ager on developments in our national 
capital and political changes abroad 
tenia the conduct of business. 
Performs legal duties pertaining to 
such matters as purchases and con- 
tracts, sales and insurance claims. 
May prepare digests of international 
conferences or events affecting the 
business. 

C. Comptroller. Checks books, effects ad- 
justing entries on credit letters and 
sight draft shipments, issues periodic 
statements, arranges financial loan and 
discounting meledinnes with banks and 
factors, develops fiscal and inventory 
records, suggests buying policies in 
light of cash position and receivables. 

D. Economic Analyst. A junior member of 
the firm, providing facts and figures on 
which manager can base technical de- 
cisions. Must have knack of digging 
out information, patience and tact to 
complete assigned tasks, and thorough 
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knowledge of scientific methods used 
in compiling and interpreting eco- 
nomic data. Must have ability to 
analyze, evaluate, and prepare data to 
show significant trends. Graduate 
work in economics, statistics, business 
administration of economic geog- 
raphy is desirable. This man is valu- 
able in suggesting new markets, new 
products for distribution, and im- 
portant new supplies in any field (of 
particular significance in the changing 
ost-war manufacturing situation. 

He prepares periodic reports to the 
agents abroad, keeping them informed 
ppt worse opportunities, profitable 
lines for ‘‘pushing,’’ credit-term 
changes with underlying economic or 
political reasons, and trends in export- 
ing. He is the information booth for 
the manager on everything from the 
raw material supply situation to avail- 
able shipping facilities (which port of 
embarkation, which lines, what 
dates). Like the private secretary to 
the corporation president, he is imme- 
diately prepared by virtue of familiar- 
ity with current problems to step into 
the manager's place in an emergency. 


II. Commoprtry Group 


This group forms the substance of the busi- 
ness. fe is responsible for the individual 
transaction: it quotes the price, obtains the 
sample, dictates the letter of offer, services 
the complaints, and aims for repeat business. 
It knows the sources of supply, the manufac- 
turing technique, the trade terms, nomen- 
clature, and gossip of the commodity handled. 
In larger offices, one man handles each sepa- 
rate commodity. In smaller ones, ‘‘doubling 
up”’ is frequent, as is a consolidated assump- 
tion of some of the executive functions de- 
scribed for Group I. In post-war export 
offices, the major specialists will be con- 
cerned with: 


A. Construction materials (featuring 
steel, light metal and composition 
board materials). 

B. Chemicals (including newest drugs and 
en 97 ener 

Cc. ouschold appliances (including sani- 
tation supplies and fixtures). 

D. Textiles (including both piece goods 
with yarns, and such quick-selling 
garments’ as cotton dresses and ladies’ 
stockings). 


E. Paper and paper products (stressing 
highly processed manufactures as 
book, Bible, and cigarette paper, 
rather than newsprint and kraft papers 
which cannot be produced in competi- 
tion with Scandinavia and Latin 
America). 

F. Consumer goods (seldom handled by 
firms handling the capital goods lines 
listed above). whe such volume 
articles as buttons, combs, novelties, 
cosmetics, and jewelry. 

G. Importations. Usually of high dollar 
value per line. Oil seeds, ores, herbs 
and barks for medicinals, hides and 
skins, furs, and foodstuffs are the prin- 
cipal specialties on which post-war 
firms will concentrate. 


Any supplementary selling knowledge or 
technique will increase probability a suc- 
cess. The young man who can approach the 
commission agent or export house, familiar 
with commercial Spanish, trade nomenclature 
and terminology, source books for supply, or 
any one or combination of these tools of ex- 
perience, is most certainly destined for a de- 
partmental managership or traveling liaison- 


ship. 
III. Service Group 


This group of clerks operates on a lower 
salary, ability, and responsibility plane than 
Group II. Its members are responsible for 
te. Fo visitors to the proper commodity 
specialist or executive. They crystallize and 
perpetuate the directives, reports, and corres- 
pondence of Group I and II men. This group 
can be recruited from average business school 
graduates who have done some study and 
reading in foreign trade to make them more 
readily useful in the export office. 


A. Receptionist. Handles the incoming 
telephone calls, and should be versed 
in “telephone technique.’’ Must be 
attractive and personable; waiting 
visitors should feel easy in her pres- 
ence. Should speak Spanish and 

French (visitors from most Occidental 

countries speak one or the other), con- 

versing with clients or agents arriving 
from abroad and catering to their per- 
sonal needs to an extent necessary to 
create an impression of friendliness, 
service, and attention for her firm. 

She should be responsible for keeping 

the offices orderly during the day: 
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adequately ventilated, ash trays emp- 
tied, magazines arranged, shades prop- 
erly drawn. These details are impor- 
tant to visitors as well as to the office 
force. She should have typing assign- 
ments to utilize remaining moments of 
her time, the addressing of envelopes, 
for example. 

Typist. She must not have too much 
initiative or she will soon tire of her 
routine job. She must be able to fol- 
low instructions. Her job will be 
largely the typing of routine docu- 
ments. Forms for export licenses, ex- 
change permits, warehouse receipts 
and purchase, or shipping priorities of 
one sort or another will flow endlessly 
through her baskets. She must be 
accurate and fast, although speed is sel- 
dom a requisite to initial employment 
in this capacity. But there is a grade 
of skilled typist for the exceptionally 
adept as a dictaphone operator. This 
type of machine gains widespread use 
for executives who are frequently in- 
terrupted at their work and who keep 
late office hours. The transcriber 
should be thoroughly familiar with 
export and import terminology. No 
busy executive wants to spell or ex- 
plain such common expressions as 
“CIF” during a busy workday. 


Correspondents. Skilful composers of 
letters are valuable in export offices 
and can easily work up to high sal- 
aries. Incoming letters, service com- 
plaints, or notes from one of the clerks 
in the technical group (IV) can be 
handed to correspondents for answer- 
ing. Composed directly on the type- 
writer in final form, a great economy 
in time and manpower is effected by 
eliminating the additional person, 
paper, and time involved in transcrip- 
tion. By reading incoming correspon- 
dence, the mataieees of this specialty 
soon adopt the mannerisms and 
styles of the representatives and re- 
gions with which they correspond. 
Quick responses to inquiries, com- 
ments, and grievances, with thorough 
information on the status of pending 
orders constitute service, the keystone 
of successful foreign trading. These 
correspondents achieve this desired 
reputation for the firm if they function 


properly. 


D. 


IV. 


Interpreter. Should be able to type 
translations of French and Spanish let- 
ters, the two chief language media of 
foreign tradeafter English, and to com- 
pose fluent foreign language letters. 
As such, the interpreter functions as 
skilled correspondents as described 
above. 

The interpreter should be able to 
listen to executives’ ideas, then em- 
body them in a creditable foreign lan- 
guage letter. Should also have a good 
telephone voice and be able to absorb 
and communicate ideas in two lan- 

uages rapidly during the course of 
oat distance telephone conversations. 
An interpreter who is able to function 
efficiently at an extension phone at the 
manager's desk is well-nigh indispen- 
sable. 


Operations Group 


This group performs the technical opera- 


tions which make the office differ 


radi- 


cally from those in related fields. Some 
specific knowledge of foreign trade terms, and 
proper application of this knowledge are re- 
quired. Five operations stand out, and three 
to five trained clerks are required. 


A. 


Traffic Clerk. Books oo on proper 
vessels, routes cargo from factory to 
pier in most expeditious and economi- 
cal manner. Maintains check on loca- 
tion and progress of each shipment. 
must have working” bnowledge of 
loading, packing, marking, and dis- 
patching shipments by rail, truck, 
water, and air, the methods differing 
according to the medium. Requires 
aggressive personality, ability to ob- 
tain favors from strangers, and the 
knack of expediting shipments via 
phone conversations. Maintains per- 
petual inventory record as new stocks 
are acquired and old ones are shipped. 
Insurance Clerk. Covers every ship- 
ment against loss, advises the corres- 
pondents and commodity specialists of 
correct rates for quotation purposes, 
supervises, and coordinates claims 
with carriers and underwriters, and 
obtains coverage not readily available 
on the insurance market because of the 
unusual or hazardous nature of the 
operations involved. This position 
requires a studious, quiet type of per- 
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son. No talking or ability to handle 
correspondence is involved. Must be 
adept at simple arithmetic used in con- 
tinual premium computation. Must 
have ability to understand and adopt 
the continuous rate and _ policy 
changes. Must be a stickler for de- 
tail; only prompt and correct cover- 
age will safeguard the merchandise, 
obtain claim payments, and provide 
the proper certificates required to col- 
lect invoices on completed shipments. 
Bookkeeper and Billing Clerk. An im- 
portant cog in the machinery. A 
mathematical mind and steadfast at- 
tention to detail is required. In addi- 
tion to the specialized bookkeeping, 
this person is frequently called upon 
to effect arithmetic translations from 
one currency into another, and from 
the metric system to the American 
system of weights and measures. A 
perpetual inventory system must be 
maintained in coordination with rec- 
ords of the Traffic Clerk to keep track 
of those shipments which leave the 
country, thus changing from inven- 
tory toreceivable status. All invoices 
are made up by this clerk. The lan- 
guage of the client is utilized on the 
invoice, and coordination with the in- 
terpreter is required when new com- 
modities are handled, assuring the 
right phrasing in describing the ship- 
ment. 

Sample and Mail Clerk. Should have 
artistic flair and like to assemble, 
label, and pack samples in attractive 
fashion. Owing to the long distance 
nature of the selling, careful sample 
shipments with closely correlated 
records must be maintained. Judg- 
ment in when to use air or sea freight- 
ing for sending samples must be em- 
ployed. This is a good entering posi- 
tion for the high school graduate who 
can offer a readily usable service. By 
observing samples and reading the in- 
coming mail which he distributes and 
the outgoing mail which he seals, he 
can gain a Clear perspective of the in- 
dustry. 

File and Code Clerk. Primary duty is to 
code and decode cables with use of ap- 
propriate directories to effect consider- 
able savings on cable expenses. Must 
be fast, dependable, and accurate. 


This is an elementary job and is used 
as a stepping-stone to better work 
within the firm. 

Filing is highly important because 
of the many categories of correspon- 
dence, and the great importance lent 
to the written word in a business of 
contracts and long distances. Sepa- 
rate files are usually kept on foreign, 
domestic, and government correspon- 
dence, as well as on export forms (of 
which there are a great variety in 
daily use). This type of matter is al- 
ways required immediately by the ex- 
ecutive or correspondent using it. 
Qualities of speed, system, and accu- 
racy are required for the coding portion 
of the work and will also serve the 
clerk well for the file section position. 


There are two technical positions of great 
importance not always utilized by export 


Warehouseman. It has become increas- 
ingly expedient for foreign traders to 
maintain their own warchouses as an 
economy measure for shipments await- 
ing outgoing transportation and for 
storing low-price purchases of dis- 
tressed merchandise until such time as 
they are sold and ready to move. A 
man of common sense is required, one 
who will visualize the volume of the 
warehouse and best utilize it. He 
must know and observe proper safety 
and fire precautions and use sound 
judgment in the placing of items 
which will move quickly. He has to 
handle unskilled labor easily, convey 
ideas simply, work quickly, be a 
natural leader, and very systematic in 
his organization of the work. 

Coordinator. Another important indi- 
vidual used by only a percentage of 
foreign trading firms, but a desirable 
and high-paying position wherever 
available. The importer-exporter, 
dealing chiefly with foreign govern- 
ments and citizens, comes under fre- 
quent control of bureaus of our own 
government. A good man represent- 
ing a trading firm on specific issues be- 
fore government agencies will make 
possible economies and transactions, 
paying his salary many times over. 
He is the liaison between the exporter 
and the outside world. Government 
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agencies are disposed to favor con- 
cerns with whom they can communi- 
cate easily, accurately, and with good 
results. These men not onlyearn the 
gratitude of the agency, but also get 
the amendment or permit for their 
firm. 

They are kept busy visiting one 
allied group or another. A bank re- 
fuses to honor a credit-letter payment 
owing to a financial technicality, per- 
haps the Bill of Lading wasn’t dated 
or marked properly. A good man will 
formulate a solution, perhaps by in- 
ducing the bank to cable the paying 
client for a revised wording acceptable 
to itself, or by having an official of the 
steamship company effect the amend- 
ment to the Bill of Lading in quick 
order, saving the exporter possible em- 
barrassment from delayed receipt of 
perhaps tens of thousands of dollars. 
Similar expediting can well be under- 
taken by this coordinator with freight 
bookings, consular documentations, 
insurance claims, new-supplier repre- 
sentations, and guided purchase of 
distressed merchandise. 

This man should have considerable 
experience in meeting people, and 


should give a particularly good, clean- 
cut, me honest first impression. He 
must be a good talker, able to convey 
his desires clearly and simply to all 
kinds of people. He must be a high- 
type individual, for the firm will be 
judged by him. 


SuMMARY 


Responsible positions are numerous and 
salaries are paid in proportion to the trust and 
responsibility given to a key clerk or execu- 
tive. New horizons are featured. Oppor- 
tunity to meet individuals from all walks of 
life and from every region of the world is con- 
tinually presented. To many, the chance to 
travel abroad with a purpose will be avail- 
able. For all, the necessity of keeping abreast 
with current events and with incidents or 
changes abroad is obvious. The use of other 
languages, the kaleidoscopically changing 
pattern of world trade, the innumerable fac- 
tors working to make the business ever new 
and different—these are the attractions of for- 
eign commerce to the newcomer. More 
diversification and promise cannot be held for 
any other field of endeavor. 


Puppetry as a Vocation 


A. D. FABER! 


— FOR CENTURIES have proved an ex- 
cellent form of entertainment. In one 
form or another they are found all over the 
world. The two most common types are 
hand puppets, worn like gloves and operated 
from below, and string marionettes operated 
by strings from above. There are other types 
such as rod puppets, shadow puppets, and the 
like, which are used in professional shows. 
Puppets today are very popular. They 
share in the tremendous increase in interest in 
crafts and hobbies. This trend reflects the in- 
' An abstract of a chapter from the author's forthcom- 


ing book, The Complete Puppet Book, to be published by 
Harper & Brothers, New York City. 


dividual’s urge to create something tangible 
that he can make part of his own life as an 
escape from the impersonal industrialization 
of the age. 

Although at first sight the vocational pos- 
sibilities of puppetry might seem limited, a 
variety of occupations is involved. In the en- 
tertainment field puppetry offers good, amus- 
ing shows in a simple form, easy to produce. 
Puppet making is an excellent handicraft that 
can be directed toward a satisfying result. 
The war has accelerated the use of puppets in 
occupational therapy, which recognizes its 
therapeutic value in rehabilitation. The Sur- 
geon General of the U. S. Navy, Vice 
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Admiral Ross T. McIntire, in a recent letter to 
the author said ** . . . the construction of 
puppets brings many phases of the arts and 
crafts into the picture.’ 

Leaders in other fields testify to the popu- 
larity of puppets. Charles M. Wilson, Chief 
of Motion Picture Division, Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs, commenting on his 
Committee's two puppet films, says: ‘“We 
have found in general that the puppet is a 
most popular entertainment form in Latin 
America. The motion picture work is defi- 
nitely experimental, but the results are more 
than casually promising.’ 

In regard to municipal recreation, the Na- 
tional Recreation Association reports: ‘“The 
drama and handicraft departments in many 
local recreation departments included puppets 
and marionettes in their programs (1943) and 
178 cities reported puppets and marionettes as 
part of the program."’ The lusty young in- 
fant, television, is using puppets, according to 
a letter from R. B, Stone, Program Manager 
of one of the 8 active television stations, 
WRGB, Schenectady, N. Y.: ‘Puppets are 
highly popular with our audience and are 
practically certain to receive a high program 
rating." These examples are typical of the 
growing interest in puppets in many fields. 

The Armed Services, the largest single 
group of individuals in the country, have 
welcomed puppets with far more enthusiasm 
than had been anticipated. The most com- 
pact form of entertainment available, it has 
become a spontaneous, unfostered activity on 
all fronts, with the men putting on their own 
shows to entertain their comrades. Hand 
puppet shows are capsule entertainment, 
easily mobile. There are now six puppet 
companies Overseas, with many more touring 
camps in this country. 

Puppets also enjoy an unprecedented popu- 
larity with the general public. As a form of 
entertainment puppetry has long since out- 
grown the traditional Christmas shows for 
children, although this season remains the 
most popular. To meet a year-round demand 
for adult entertainment it is estimated that 
one thousand new puppet companies of good 
quality would not exhaust the market. Pup- 
peteers and puppet companies are needed. 

Not even a guess can be made of the num- 


ber of persons earning their living in whole or 
in part from puppetry. A settlement house 
worker, for example, may spend four hours a 
day on puppets and yet not be included in a 
count of puppeteers. Occupational therapists 
may devote all or part time to puppets with- 
out being officially classified. The different 
categories—shows for colleges, night clubs, 
vaudeville, medicine shows—are quite dis- 
tinct. The workers are not unionized, have 
no national organization. An over-all] count 
is therefore practically impossible. 


Wuat Doss a Puppeteer Do? 


The duties vary with the special field 
chosen. Puppetry may be divided into these 
classifications: (1) puppet shows, (2) occu- 
pational therapy and rehabilitation, (3) di- 
recting puppetry groups, (4) manufacturing 
custom-made puppets. 

Puppet Showmen.—Companies usually have 
two to four or more members for perform- 
ances, Rare puppeteers run one-man shows. 
A balanced company includes both men and 
women. 

The members of a company must be versa- 
tile. A puppeteer may have to double as stage 
manager and truck driver on tour; or as 
director, electrician, and playwright. Still 
other activities are required at workshop 
headquarters: modeling, carving, scene paint- 
ing, designing, sewing, research, playwrit- 
ing, managing a booking and business office. 

An all-round puppeteer must be able to 
handle clay, wood, wood carving, and car- 
pentry tools; needles, thread, fabrics, elec- 
tric wiring, paint for scenery and puppet 
faces. He must also be able to deal with po- 
tential sponsors of the show. 

Knowledge of small shop machinery, such 
as band saw, sander, drill, lathe, and sewing 
machine is useful. Puppetry uses an infinite 
variety of materials, ranging from plastic 
wood to leather, wire, or cloth, or anything 
the ingenious puppeteer may select. What 
skills he lacks, the good puppeteer must be 
willing to develop. He must be healthy be- 
cause of the rigorous physical demands of pro- 
fessional production. He must know how to 
use his voice properly and to project his per- 
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sonality into the audience. To be able to sing 
is an asset. 


PupPETRY AND THERAPY 


Occupational Therapist as a Puppeteer.—The 
group leader in puppetry, including the occu- 
pational therapist, must be able to guide indi- 
viduals of a group throughout the entire proc- 
ess of production: select the play or have one 
written; direct the making of puppets, the 
stage, scenery, props; direct the performance. 
The occupational therapist puppeteer must 
also be trained in a recognized school so as to 
be able to follow a physician's prescription. 

Puppetry has won an important place in the 
program of occupational therapy within the 
last 20 years. If a physician prescribes pre- 
ambulatory activities such as painting, clay 
modeling, or writing, the patient works with 
more zest if he knows his efforts will culmi- 
nate in a concrete project like puppetry. Most 
patients have seen or participated in shows 
given regularly at the Army and Navy Gen- 
eral Hospitals. 

Puppetry is a significant factor in rehabili- 
tation. It aids in re-establishing work habits 
and in discovering latent talents. It may even 
provide a temporary livelihood during the 
occupational adjustment following the pa- 
tient’s release from the hospital. 


Wauart Is tHe TRAINING? 


Experience with the legitimate theater is 
the best special training. Successful work in 
any phase of puppetry assumes that it is a 
serious art directed toward the entertainment 
of an audience. We are considering puppetry 
here as a vocation, not merely as a hobby. To 
consider its possibilities as a satisfying avo- 
cation for the amateur would require an- 
other article. 

Secondary or college education is not a 
fequisite to success in puppetry, although 
drama and art courses provide useful basic 
knowledge. Courses in puppetry are offered 
in some schools and colleges. These should 
be checked to see if they are for amateurs or 
professionals. 

There is no substitute for a working ap- 
prenticeship in puppetry. An apprenticeship 
of three to six months in a good workshop, 


working four to eight hours a day, would be 
well worth the investment even if a tuition fee 
of several hundred dollars were charged. 
Private classes and concentrated group work 
under professionals bring excellent results. 

Trained actors and experienced dancers can 
learn puppet manipulation in a matter of 
days, with constant rehearsals under a good 
director. A totally inexperienced person can 
generally produce a finished, professional 
show after two years of concentrated puppet 
work. This should include study, research, 
an apprenticeship period, and actual show 
experience. 


Wuat ARE THE EARNINGS? 


The first three years is the period of mini- 
mum income and financial struggle until a 
reputation has been established through good 
productions and effective publicity. In the 
next stage the income may average more than 
a hundred dollars a week. These estimates 
are based on two-man companies which 
occasionally hire extra puppeteers for the 
busy season. 

Individual puppeteers fare best with a 
yearly contract which provides a steady in- 
come and prevents seasonal layoffs. They 
can average forty dollars a week for a 40-hour 
week. On tour they might work a series of 
60-hour weeks and thus accumulate longer 
paid vacations or year-end bonuses based on 
gross income. Puppeteers without yearly 
contracts risk layoffs, a cOmmon hazard in 
the world of the theater. To assure a steady 
income the trainee should prepare to become 
a general puppeteer, not just a manipulator. 
Admission charges vary from 10 cents in 
schools to $2.00 or more for adult shows. A 
top income can be had from a fifteen-cent ad- 
mission for shows booked in schools. 


Wuat ArE THE WorRKING CoNnDITIONS? 


Puppeteers have regular hours which may 
be spent either in the shop or in producing 
shows. Four performances may be given a day 
at three different locations. On tour a com- 
pany gets best results when it averages not 
more than two shows a day at different loca- 
tions, a maximum of six days a week. 

A properly organized company can avoid 
idle periods. The slack season may be used 
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for rehearsing new productions, for the an- 
nual check-up and repair of puppets and 
equipment. The routine of office manage- 
ment, advertising, and publicity is a year- 
round job. 

Each puppeteer or company specializes in 
one phase of the work such as night club en- 
tertainment or children’s shows. This spe- 
ciality provides the basic income. However, 
other puppet activities may add to the earn- 
ings. The puppeteer, for example, may teach, 
lecture, give demonstrations, or manufacture 
custom-made puppets. 

For independent-minded persons who like 
to be their own boss and to work with their 
hands, puppetry is an ideal vocation.* Road 
tours offer the chance for adventure as com- 
pensations for the rigors of constant travel. 
A full-sized marionette show can be carried in 
a station wagon. Complete hand puppet 
shows can be carried as hand baggage, in two 
suitcases and with the stage folded into two 
bundles. To start a company of one’s own re- 
quires little capital, a minimum of $200. For 
the first year or two until a reputation is es- 
tablished the puppeteer can work for a pro- 
fessional company and give his own shows on 
the side. Unlike most businesses, puppetry 
flourishes with competition. 


SUMMARY 


Here is an outline of the vocational and 
income-producing possibilities of puppetry. 
It can be used for checking methods of making 
a living through puppets. 


A. Show Work 

1. On the Road 
Elementary and high schools 
Children’s theaters 
Colleges, universities, and museums 
Summer camps 
Occasional private bookings 

2. Vaudeville—Four-a-day act 

3. Carnivals, Fairs, Expositions, and 

the Like 

4. Traveling Repertory Company 

Outdoor or small auditorium shows 


® The author will be glad to answer any questions on 
uppetry, give specific information about courses, and the 
ike. Address A. D. Faber, Puppetry, c/o, Harper & 
Brothers, 49 East 33d Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


11. 


—open to the public; one-week 
stands 

Night Club Work 

Booking through theatrical agents; 
1, 2, 3, and 4 weeks at a location. 
Part of regular show 

Miniature shows given as the main 
entertainment in the smaller rooms 

Permanent Theater 

Recognized series at certain times of 
the year 

New shows every few weeks 

Base of operations for adult and 
children's private parties 

Christmas Shows 

Department store bookings 

Regular theater bookings 

Private parties 

Television 

Production of sustaining programs 

Production of sponsored programs 
for advertisers 

Production of commercial announce- 
ments 

Musical Comedies: Part oflargeshow 

Complete Puppet Show: Full-length 

rogram, large company tours 

ae coal theaters 

Movies 

Producing puppet movies for regular 
release 

Producing commercial puppet 
movies for advertising purposes 


B. Teachin 
: 


2 
3 
4. 
5. 
6 
1 


. 


Settlements and social centers 

Classes for children 7 to 14 

Classes for young people 14 to 21 

Classes for adults 

Recreation centers 

Schools, colleges, universities, and 
museums 

Handicraft and art schools 

Summer camps 

Privately, to individuals and groups 


Commercial Puppetry 


Manufacturing of professional pup- 


pets 
2. Making of puppet window displays 
3. 


1. 
2. 
3. Convalescent hospital use 
4. Out-patient home use 


Producing commercial advertising 
shows 


Occupational Therapy 2nd Rehabilita- 


tion 
Hospital use 
Vocational rehabilitation 


Educational Lectures 
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High School Students Need Vocational Information’ 


EDWARD C. ROEBER 


Professor of Education, Hamline University, St. Paul, Minn. 


—— HIGH SCHOOL students need vocational 
guidance, there can be little doubt. In 
Portland, Oregon, a survey? revealed that 
three out of four high school graduates, prior 
to the war, were not going to college; and 
nine out of ten of these non-college youth had 
no vocational plans. Many who did have 
some preference mentioned occupations which 
could absorb only a few of the high school 
graduates. Almost none had ever talked with 
a business or a professional man about work. 
In the Maryland Study* only 23 per cent (13 

18 per cent for rural communities and 32 per 
cent for cities) had received vocational gui- 
dance; and such guidance was probably of the 
incidental variety, neither complete nor well 
planned. Countless studies bear witness to 
the fact that high school graduates usually 
indicate ill-conceived and fantastic voca- 
tional choices. There is little need to sum- 
marize all the research, since everyone is 
aware of the problem. It is my purpose to 
show where students need assistance and how 
this might be accomplished without dis- 
rupting the regular school program. 

Before presenting any data concerning the 
present study of the occupational knowledge 
of high school students, it might be valuable 
to explain the method used in gathering such 
data. Two thousand ninth-, tenth-, elev- 
enth-, and twelfth-grade boys and girls in 
twenty-two high schools of Illinois and Wis- 
consin were contacted by questionnaire under 
relatively standardized conditions. The dis- 
tribution of the parents’ occupations closely 
resembled all categories in the 1940 Census, 
from unskilled through professional workers. 
The schools ranged from those with fifty 
students up to those which enrolled a thou- 


1 From a paper given at Conference on Guidance and 
Personnel Work, School of Education, Northwestern 
University. 

* Frank J. Taylor, ‘Portland's 600 Dutch Uncles,” 
Forum, CIIl (June, 1940), 309. 

_ * Howard M. Bell, Youth Tell Their Story, p. 75. Wash- 
ington: American Council on Education, 1938. 


sand or more students, representing varying 
degrees and types of curricula and services. 
The schools were distributed in agricultural, 
residential, or industrial communities. Num- 
erous precautions were taken to insure a rep- 
resentative sample of high school students in 
these two states. 

The first objective was to determine how 
accurate was the knowledge of high school 
students concerning the world of work. The 
questions aimed to discover both the quan- 
tity and the quality of occupational knowl- 
edge. The answers indicated that the stu- 
dents as a group were well informed concern- 
ing some aspects of occupations but knew 
little about other aspects of the same occupa- 
tions. A majority of the students were accu- 
rately informed as to necessary abilities, neces- 
sary types of leadership, hours per week, sal- 
aries for beginners, salaries for experienced 
workers, and trends in employment. On the 
other hand, these same students were unable 
to indicate the approximate percentage of 
women workers, the approximate percentage 
of workers less than twenty-five years of age, 
school subjects related to occupations, and the neces- 
sary educational training for occupations. In par- 
ticular, it is worth while to note that the 
students could not indicate the proper rela- 
tionship between school subjects and occu- 
pations. Evidently there is either little rela- 
tionship or teachers are assuming that such 
relationships are self-evident. However, the 
students indicated that the most influential 
reason in choosing occupations was that of 
interest and ability in school subjects related 
to their chosen occupation. 

Second, an examination was made of the 
knowledge possessed by high school stu- 
dents concerning the occupations in which 
they professed an interest. Since the students’ 
choices, particularly the boys, did not follow 
the usual pattern, these choices should be 
enumerated briefly. Thirty-two per cent of 
the boys chose farmer, aviator, or some type 
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of engineering, with the popularity in the 
order stated—more than 15 per cent of the 
boys chose farmer. Fifty-six per cent of the 
girls chose the three favorites of all studies: 
teacher, nurse, and secretary. The students 
were given four possible degrees of certainty 
as to their choice of occupation. The follow- 
ing results were obtained: 


37 per cent were certain of their choice. 

27 per cent had made a tentative choice. 

22 per cent had made no choice but were 
considering some occupations. 

14 per cent had neither chosen nor even con- 
sidered an occupation. 


Certainty increased as students progressed 
through school, as the size of the school in- 
creased, as students engaged in work exper- 
ience, for those whose fathers were in pro- 
fessional or skilled occupations, and for those 
who chose farming. It appeared that cer- 
tainty of choice was not crucial, some stu- 
dents are definitely handicapped if they are 
too certain as to choice. Certainly, students 
of average or better ability have many oppor- 
tunities, and a definite choice too early in life 
may be unwise until proper study of all possi- 
bilities has been completed. 

As for the students’ knowledge of occupa- 
tions in which they professed an interest, 
there was no doubt that the students were 
victims of little information rather than mis- 
information. There was a definite relation- 
ship between a knowledge of all occupations 
and a knowledge of the chosen occupations. 
Large numbers of students could give little 
pertinent information concerning their chosen 
occupations. Certainty of choice was not 
associated with greater knowledge—those 
who were certain knew as little as those who 
were only considering occupations. Especi- 
ally inadequate was their knowledge of where 
they could find information concerning their 
chosen occupations, if they so desired. Most 
knowledge was shown about the salaries for 
beginners, abilities needed, advantages and 
disadvantages for their chosen occupations. 
But even in these areas information was in- 
adequate, as these students’ replies as to neces- 
sary abilities for certain occupations illus- 
trate: 

“Ability to get across keys fast." (Stenog- 

rapher) 


“Keep looks.’” (Stenographer) 

“All you need is a piano and a chair.” 
(Piano teacher) 

‘Able to nail fast and straight." (Roofer) 

“Wood carving.’ (Surgeon) 


Especially intriguing were some of the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages listed by the 
students. These illustrations, among other 
things, show that advantages and disadvan- 
tages are a personal affair, ‘‘one man’s meat 
may be another man’s poison."’ 


ADVANTAGES OF OccuPATIONS 


“Lots of ‘op dying.”” (Undertaker) 

“You make lots of money.’” (Farmer) 

‘You are sure people will always be sick.” 
(Doctor) 

“No worry about rent, light, or gas." 
(Aviator 

“You don’t have a big shot telling you 
what to do.’ (Farmer) 

‘The satisfaction of one’s soul.”’ (Artist) 

“Good hours.’” (Farmer) 

“Vacation every year." (Teacher) 


DIsADVANTAGES OF OcCUPATIONS 


“Too long a vacation.”” (Teacher) 


“I wear rose-colored glasses.’” (Stenog- 
rapher) 

“Too much of a chance to become an old 
maid.’’ (Teacher) 


‘“‘None—work will never hurt anyone.” 
(Farmer) 

“You have to be a paragon of virtue."’ 
(Teacher) 

‘Hard work."’ (Farmer) 

“Uncertain and low income.’’ (Farmer) 


Perhaps most significant of the findings was 
the fact that students Jack information rather 
than possess inaccurate or distorted pictures 
of occupations. They have no idea of the re- 
quirements, abilities, and qualifications nec- 
essary to enter and succeed in vocations. 
They do not harbor ideas of grandeur, of ex- 
orbitant salaries, of simple tasks, or posi- 
tions where they will not have to labor hon- 
estly. Instead, they have only a few notions 
of what lies ahead; they are eager for facts, 
and know not where to turn for such infor- 
mation as witnessed by the following com- 
ments: 


“I didn’t know there was anything on my 
occupation."’ (Waitress) 
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“Where can you get materials if your 
school doesn’t have them?”’ 

“There isn't any (materials) for the factory 
worker.”’ 


Wauat THe Scpoot Can Do 


The final question thus becomes a matter of 
what schools can do to assist students in be- 
coming acquainted with themselves in rela- 
tion to the world of work. Many activities 
may be planned or redirected so that the nec- 
essary program is inexpensive and practical. 

1. Schools should assume responsibility for 
providing regular opportunities for the study of re- 
wards, conditions, and requirements in the major 
groups of occupations, as well as the occupations in 
which students profess an interest. 

It seems reasonable to assume that a knowl- 
edge of occupations is essential if students are 
to choose occupations wisely. The survey of 
schools revealed that the average unit on 
occupations was too general. The major em- 
phasis of the unit was upon the study of the 
students’ occupational choices. The study of 
chosen occupations is surely worth while as 
an objective for such a course; but it also 
seems that a thorough and continuous study 
of the major occupational groups is of even 
more importance if the students are to make 
wise choices. The students must know more 
than a few superficial features of occupations. 
They must be familiar with the major groups 
of occupations. There are thousands of voca- 
tions in which students may find eventual 
employment. If they are acquainted with 
only a few of the most common occupations, 
they are not equipped to make an intelligent 
choice. Schools should introduce the study 
of major occupational groups at an early 
grade level. Such a study should follow occu- 
pational trends through high school, and be- 
yond. As the students enter high school and 
choose specialized curricula, the occupational 
choices should also be studied intensively and 
systematically. 

There are specific instances in which schools 
have improved the quality of students’ occu- 
pational knowledge without developing a 
formal course in occupations. First, the 
schools should place more emphasis on the 
quality of education rather than on the quan- 
tity needed in the world of work. The 


students grossly over-estimated the amount 
of education necessary for a given occupation. 
In only one of ten occupations was a majority 
of the students able to indicate the appropri- 
ate level of education. Estimations were gen- 
erally high. School-teachers and parents 
have emphasized for generations the necessity 
of spending a great many years in school; and 
yet proficiency in occupations depends as 
much on quality as on quantity. 

Second, schools should play an important 
part in deflating students’ fancies concerning 
white-collar jobs. All work, if it is con- 
structive and for the benefit of society, 
should be elevated to a position of respect. 
Schools should emphasize the social values of 
occupations and play down the question as to 
whether brains or brawn are more important. 
The role of the homemaker, for example, 
should be presented in a more attractive light. 

Third, all schools can function in the 
dissemination of occupational information. 
Printed and visua] materials on occupations 
should be available in quantities sufficient to 
meet all needs. Student interest must be 
aroused in these materials since some students 
do not see the need for an orientation to the 
world of work. A small minority of the 
students in the study were able to mention 
titles of articles or books which they had 
read. Others gave such comments as: 
“None.” “I haven't read much but I've 
heard a lot.’ ‘‘Folders from training 
schools."" ‘‘Look."’ ‘‘Life.”’ ‘‘Colliers.”’ 
“Chicago Tribune.” ‘‘Gallup Poll.”’ 

Undoubtedly, suitable materials were avail- 
able in some cases, but the students were not 
especially impressed with the importance of 
using them. It might be added that the cause 
of present conditions may be that many occu- 
pations have not been studied and adapted 
to classroom use. There has been a trend to- 
ward a more balanced study of all types of 
occupations by some publishers, but the trend 
was not evident in the responses to this study. 

2. Schools should provide a variety of experi- 
ences which will introduce students to new occupa- 
tions and give them necessary try-out experiences. 

In the investigation, occupational know]- 
edge of students was related directly to the ex- 
periences of the students. Those students 
with different types of work experience, or 
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other school or out-of-school activities, were 
superior to those with little or no experience. 
Schools should take every opportunity to in- 
crease the number of such experiences. Trips 
to places of work; placement of students in 
part-time jobs under school supervision; in- 
terviews with workers; and movies are ex- 
amples of activities within the realm of at- 
tainment by large and small schools. Club 
activities can provide experience rich in occu- 
pational information. Career days might 
also be highly beneficial, if students in all 
grades were allowed to participate, if all 
types of occupations were represented, and if 
students were allowed to sample widely in 
the experience. 

3. Schools should provide opportunities for 
students in the ninth through the twelfth grades to 
re-examine their occupational choices in light of 
their own interests, abilities, and the trends in 
occupations. 

Whether it is healthy or not, a majority of 
the students are not certain what occupation 
they will enter when they leave school. In 
this study 59 per cent of the twelfth-grade 
students were uncertain. But certainty in 
choosing an occupation does not guarantee 
that such choice is judicious. From the re- 
sults of this investigation it may be declared 
that those considering several occupations 
were just as well informed as those who were 
certain of their choices. Perhaps the respon- 
sibility for assisting students in choosing an 
occupation is to encourage a continued re- 
examination of their choice at every school- 
grade level rather than to establish a definite, 
binding choice. 

Schools can hardly condone the following 
attitudes as reasons for choosing occupations: 


“I was born to it."’ (Doctor) 

“What my Dad did.” 

‘At the age of four.”’ 

“I never did, it’s just natural for me to 
accept it.’ (Factory worker) 

“I didn’t choose it.”” 


Schools should promote yearly examina- 
tions of students’ abilities, (not merely the 
professed abilities), and interests in conjunc- 
tion with the study of different occupations. 
Preparation for an occupation or a group of 
occupations requires time for development; 


consequently, it seems appropriate that choos- 
ing an occupation should also be a constantly 
growing and expanding process. 

Schools also have some responsibility in di- 
verting interests of a substantial number of 
students, especially those with doubtful 
abilities, from the professions to other types 
of occupations. This responsibility has been 
reported and emphasized by most persons 
who have studied students’ choices. The war 
conditions present at the time of this research 
undoubtedly directed the attention of many 
students from the professions toward occupa- 
tions which would aid the national program. 
Perhaps even after the war, a similar trend 
could be fostered through the gradual eleva- 
tion of every occupation, however menial, to 
an honorable status, if it contributed to the 
national welfare. 

4. Subjects in the high school curriculum can 
contribute to the occupational knowledge of students 
without disrupting the continuity of courses. 

There are many ways in which the regularly 
scheduled courses of any school may con- 
tribute to the occupational knowledge of 
students. There are definite relationships be- 
tween school subjects and occupations. These 
occupations should be studied in conjunction 
with the regular activities of the courses. 
The biology teacher, for example, should ask 
herself, in what occupations is biology essen- 
tial or helpful? Data on occupations may be 
brought into the regular activities and dis- 
cussions. Teachers will have to become more 
familiar with the world of work than for- 
merly. 

The schools have a definite responsibility in 
either indicating the uses that can be made of 
any school subject or developing courses that 
have as one of their objectives the prepara- 
tion of students for future occupations. The 
latter objective does not necessarily imply 
training such as that given in vocational 
schools. The emphasis could be placed on 
the present content, with additional stress on 
skills and knowledges common to many occu- 
pations. 


SUMMARY 


The responses of two thousand students 
from 22 high schools have been the basis for 
all conclusions. It was impossible to sum- 
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EXPLORING THE FIELD OF SOCIAL WORK 


marize and to present the data without inter- 
preting these results in terms of remedial mea- 
sures for high schools. Careful study of the 
data gives one the impression that high 
schools lack a continuous and unified program 
of vocational guidance. The vocational 
knowledge of high school students under 
present conditions is the result of many unre- 
lated impressions and experiences. A minor- 
ity of the schools reported a semester's course 
on occupations, which would aid in the study 
of one of life's most difficult problems. Many 
schools devote a unit in social studies to the 
study of occupations, while a few schools do 
not even recognize the problem. All schools 
fail to recognize the need for continuous 
emphasis on the vocational problems of stu- 
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dents. A unit or a semester's course on occu- 
pations can be helpful; but the effectiveness 
of either is limited to a very short period of 
time, and might be injurious if the students 
are not continuously encouraged to re-exam- 
ine their choices and knowledge of occupa- 
tions. Elaborate courses and techniques are 
not necessary. Short, frequent periods of time 
in ordinary classrooms or homerooms under 
the guidance of alert, informed teachers would 
suffice. The period could be spent in study- 
ing groups of occupations, as well as in study- 
ing the occupations chosen individually by 
the students. Such a program would recog- 
nize the fact that vocational growth is a 
constant evolution of interests, abilities, and 
knowledges. 


Exploring the Field of Social Work 


HERBERT H. STROUP 
Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


N RECENT years Brooklyn College has intro- 
duced a course, “‘Introduction to the Field 
of Social Work,’’ which is intended as a non- 
professional, introductory course in social 
work. The aim of the course is to provide 
knowledge for those students who do not 
know what social work is orwho wish toaug- 
ment their knowledge, gained for the most 
part casually, with a more systematic appreci- 
ation of the field. Obviously in the very pur- 
pose of the course there is involved the prob- 
lem of vocational guidance, for a large num- 
ber of the students each term are seeking infor- 
mation concerning their own vocational inter- 
est in social work. Many state before taking 
the course that they desire to know whether 
they are suited for professional social work. 
Some students are referred to the course by the 
formal vocational guidance personnel of the 
College with the suggestion that in taking 
the course they may come to understand their 
own relationship with social work as a voca- 
tion. 
More than the usual classroom procedures 


were required to meet these students’ needs. 
The problem was not only to provide a system- 
atic exposition of the nature and scope of 
social work, but also to supplement class- 
room procedures with beth formal and in- 
formal counseling services. Naturally, in 
introducing some vocationally centered meth- 
ods the nature of the class procedure also was 
modified. While all the aspects of the ex- 
periment cannot be recorded here, a few may 
be listed to indicate the development of this 
vocational guidance program. 

1. Field Trips.—In many areas of college 
programs it may not be entirely practical to 
introduce students to the phenomena dis- 
cussed in class. In the area of social work it 
is rewardingly practical to confront students 
with concrete situations which will give 
color and meaning to class discussions. New 
York City, moreover, is a veritable mine of 
golden opportunities for field trips of this char- 
acter. During the term the students take field 
trips to such agencies and institutions as: the 
Social Service Exchange; the Riker’s Island 
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Penitentiary; the Welfare Council; the 
Children’s Court; the Brooklyn Training 
School and Home for Young Girls (an insti- 
tution for delinquent girls); the Brooklyn 
Bureau of Charities (Family Service Divi- 
sion); Bellevue Hospital (the Psychiatric 
Division). 

Experience revealed that the students 
needed not only to visit such agencies and in- 
stitutions, but also to have a conference with 
the workers concerning the problem of each 
situation, the positions offered in the field, etc. 

2. Field Work Placement.—Undergraduate 
preparation for social work should not con- 
tain professional or skill elements. This 
aspect of the preparation should properly be 
reserved for graduate school. This opinion is 
based on several considerations: the college 
is unable to provide the supervision neces- 
sary for adequate professional direction; un- 
dergraduates are probably not mature enough 
emotionally and socially, as well as intellect- 
ually, to undergo a genuine professional 
program; the very factor of age would work 
adversely for the student who wished to oper- 
ate professionally with older clients. 

The fact that the college is not a suitable 
agency for the development of professional 
social workers, should not blur the possi- 
bility of placing students in non-professional, 
volunteer positions in connection with social 
work agencies and institutions. Placement of 
this sort should enable the student to observe 
social work processes at close range, inten- 
sively, and for a relatively long period of 
time. In this way, the student may be able 
to discover whether his interest in social work 
is solidly based or not. While placements 
were not required for course purposes for all, 
the opportunity was supplied. Many of the 
students found that this means provided them 
with a more intimate understanding of social 
work. 

3. Vocational Interest Testing.—During the 
term, after students had learned something of 
the character of social work, a need for voca- 
tional testing was sensed. Confronting the 
students with the actual operation of social 
work confirmed some in their choice of career, 
but unsettled others. Those who felt ‘‘at 
sea’’ were given the Stanford-Strong Voca- 
tional Interest Test, as a preliminary indica- 


tion of the direction which counseling would 
take. Upon testing 62 students with this 
test, none was found to score poorly, but all 
scores were noticeably high. The mean of 
these students was 78.76 in contrast with a 
national ‘‘A’’ mean rating of 73. With one 
random sampling of students (25) who took 
the test early in the term and who retook it at 
the close of the term, a change of score was 
found. Those who took the test at the early 
part of the term gave a mean score of 73.04. 
These same students, at the end of the term, 
gave a mean score of 82.62. These scores were 
averaged to arrive at the figure of 78.76 for the 
entire group, for all tests. 

For those students who evidenced the need 
of extended counseling, the testing enabled 
the instructor to decide whether he was com- 
petent to handle the problem of the student or 
whether the student should be referred to a 
professional vocational counselor. Twenty- 
three per cent of the students tested were re- 
ferred to a professional counselor in order that 
their vocational difficulties might be more 
adequately treated. It is not possible at this 
time to say how many of these students will 
ultimately decide to enter social work. 

4. Use of Special Materials.—At the begin- 
ning of the term each student was given a 
special bibliography which pertained to 
social work as a career. No references were 
given in this bibliography to the ‘‘content”’ 
of the course. In other words, the bibliog- 
raphy included books and articles which 
would provide insight into the following 
problems with which the students might be 
faced: social work salaries; the meaning of 
““professional’’; the location and status of 
graduate schools of social work; trade union- 
ism in social work; the current demands for 
social workers; the organizations in which 
social workers participate (the American 
Association of Social Workers, the American 
Association of Psychiatric Social Workers, 
the American Association of Medical Social 
Workers, the National Conference of Social 
Work); and the number of social workers. 

A file was begun which included the yearly 
reports of agencies and institutions, special 
reports by governmental and private agencies, 
notations on pertinent articles in magazines 
and journals. 
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Specialized materials were secured also for 
groups and individuals; for example, the 
April, 1944, issue of Outlook for the Blind, in 
which there appeared an article on social 
work opportunities for the blind student. 
This article was loaned to a blind student 
who hopes to enter a social work school. 

5. Private Conferences.—In working out this 
guidance program it was deemed advisable 
that all students enrolling for the course have 
at least one conference during the term in re- 
gard to their work and career aspirations. 
These private conferences offered an oppor- 
tunity for counseling. 

6. Referrals.—In the course of the term, at 
many points, students were referred to ser- 
vices which were more efficient than those 
which could be supplied by the instructor. 
Of these services, there were two sorts: 
those within the college and those of the 
community. If a student indicated need for 
unusual curricular counseling, he was sent to 
special advisers provided by the college. If 
the student gave evidence of marked personal 
problems, he was referred to another college 
agency which had been created specifically to 
handle such cases. If a student, however, re- 


vealed a special problem, such as blindness, 
which was beyond the competence of the in- 
structor, he would be referred perhaps to an 
intra-college agency, although generally a 
referral was made to an outside agency which 
had special knowledge and resources for his 
need. In this same way, some students were 
referred beyond the college to vocational 
guidance centers for intensive advisement. 
Likewise, where problems obviously in- 
volved community facilities, the student was 
referred directly to a social work agency. 

7. The Content of the Course-—The course, 
aside from necessary formal instruction, was 
viewed by students and by the instructor as a 
medium of interchange on the problems 
which persons might face in considering 
social work as a career. Questions and dis- 
cussion centered at appropriate points in the 
development of the course upon those prob- 
lems which are relevant to the students’ voca- 
tional aspirations. The course, then, was 
formulated to develop out of the increasing 
awareness and insight of the students in re- 
gard to social work as a vocational possi- 
bility. 
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G. I. Joe Studies as Well as Fights 


N IMPOSING document that came to the 
A editor’s desk during his vacation is a 
catalog of the U. S. Armed Forces Institute. 
Consisting of 100 pages, the catalog lists 225 
correspondence courses that may be studied 
individually by Service personnel and about 
300 courses provided for groups. In addition, 
there are 7,000 individual correspondence 
courses offered through the Institute by about 
85 colleges and universities. (Some of these 
carry academic credit good in college and 
high school.) About 250,000 Servicemen 
and women have enrolled in individual 
courses, 50 per cent of them at sea or overseas. 
Accordingly, American parents may appro- 
priately picture their offspring in the Service 
spending some of their spare time studying 
subjects such as: economics, commercial art, 
office management, sheet metal drafting, 
Statistics, accounting, heating and ventila- 
tion, spoken Turkish, trigonometry, plastics. 
Some Service personnel are taking these 
courses in order to prepare for desired jobs 
after the war; some wish to continue an edu- 
cational program interrupted by the war. 
The catalog intimates that the educational 
guidance given to seekers after knowledge 
may be obtained from the educational services 
officer, special service officer, orientation 
officer, chaplain, or librarian. At the com- 
pletion of a course, a report is rendered on 
USAF Form No. 47. Since this form may 
cross the desk of vocational and educational 
counselors in educational institutions at 


home who will have to integrate them 
with curricula followed after the war, we 
should be acquainted with the procedures. 
The Institute does not attempt to evaluate its 
225 correspondence courses in terms of credits, 
high school or college. It assembles all avail- 
able information concerning the in-service 


training and experience of the individual and 
forwards the data to a designated institution 
for evaluation. To assist institutions, a Com- 
mittee on Accrediting Procedures of the 
American Council on Education is compiling 
a handbook containing recommendations as to 
the unit values of courses offered by the Insti- 
tute; summary interpretations of the exami- 
nation results furnished by the Institute; 
and sample procedures that various institu- 
tions follow in giving credit for military 
service. Communications regarding the hand- 
book should be addressed to G. P. Tuttle, 363 
Administration Building, Urbana, Illinois. 
For a fuller description of the USAF Institute 
see Occupations, December, 1943, pp. 169. 


CANADIAN SERVICE PERSONNEL Atso Stupy 


The Canadian Armed Forces maintain a 
similar organization, The Canadian Legion 
Educational Services. Its catalog of corre- 
spondence courses also found its way to the 
editor's desk. 

The Canadian Legion also publishes a num- 
ber of pamphlets bearing on vocational plan- 
ning. One is entitled, How To Choose Your 
Postwar Jobs, a manual to be used in conduct- 
ing discussion groups. It covers topics such 
as appraising one’s chances in various voca- 
tions; summary list of occupations in Canada, 
civilian facilities provided to help Service 
personnel locate themselves in favorable occu- 
pations; how to apply for a job, etc. 

A series of 50 occupational pamphlets is 
also announced by the Legion to appear this 
year. 

All of which reminds us that despite the 
hideousness of war, it is affording some men 
and women educational and vocational op- 
portunities which surpass any they had pre- 
viously enjoyed. 
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Occupations Gors To SPECIALISTS IN THE 
ARMED Forces 


Volume XXIII of Occupations goes to sev- 
eral hundred personnel classification officers 
in the Armed Forces who are being assigned 
to assist dischargees in making vocational 
plans. This effort as carried on in the Army 
is described on pages 69-74 of this issue. We 
hope the articles in Occupations will assist 
these “‘separation classification officers’’ in 
the performance of their tasks, and we shall 
be glad to carry out any feasible ideas for 
making the Journal more serviceable to them. 


ORGANIZATIONS INTERESTED IN PosTWAR 
PLANNING 


To the Twentieth Century Fund of New 
York we are indebted for the third edition of 
Postwar Planning in the United States—an Or- 
ganization Directory. Here you will find a list 
of organizations operating on a national 
scale as well as a list of state planning organi- 
zations. These 197 organizations cover an im- 
posing range: 63 are educational and research 
institutions; 50 represent business, labor, and 
agricultural affairs; 17, welfare, health, and 


With the State Supervisors 


New York 


Plans are under way for a two-week train- 
ing session of key persons who will be con- 
cerned with education, training, and rehabili- 
tation of veterans. The conference will be 
held at Paul Smith's from October 16-27 and 
will include representatives of the State Edu- 
cation Department, War Manpower Commis- 
sion, and .Veterans Administration. Persons 
trained at this session will be expected to 
conduct similar training sessions in local 
areas of the state. Vocational Guidance will 
be the topic for about one-third of the train- 
ing period. 

Mr. Hutcherson reports also that Bob 
Mathewson has been assigned to head the 
division of higher education in the State De- 


religion; 16 are professional bodies; 8 are 
women's associations; 4 are library informa- 
tion centers. A perusal of their objectives 
leaves one with the feeling that we may be 
able to repair the damages which war always 
inflicts on occupations. 


CHANGES IN EpiTorRIAL BoarD 


If you will turn to page 68 of this issue, you 
will find certain changes in the personnel of 
the Editorial Board. These changes have 
been necessitated by the provisions of the new 
Constitution. The Editorial Advisory Board 
has been discontinued. New appointees un- 
der this arrangement are listed in this issue. 
On behalf of the Editorial Board the editor 
promises that the interests of the readers will 
receive our paramount attention. He also re- 
peats his frequently uttered plea for coopera- 
tion from all readers: News notes that will in- 
terest our readers and suggestions regarding 
content that will make this Journal fulfill its 
mission as the only periodical devoted to 
the professional practice of vocational gui- 
dance.—H. D. K. 


partment of Education in_Connecticut. We 
shall miss Bob. 

Bob’s most recent activity as chairman of a 
section of the conference of State Department 
Officials of the Northeastern region on Veter- 
ans Education and Training should prove sig- 
nificant in state planning for counseling 
services. State Supervisors should request a 
copy of the report. 


Louisiana 


State Supervisor Puls supervised counselor 
training programs in parish workshops during 
the summer. In June representatives from 
each high school of Ascension Parish met two 
hours daily for training. In Morehouse 
Parish a group of 20 met every afternoon dur- 
ing the three weeks’ workshop. The persons 
thus trained will engage in vocational coun- 
seling in their local high schools. 








r + Association Activities + 1+ 


Reports from Officers, Trustees, Branches, Committees, and Members of N.V.G.A. 





N.V.G.A. Committees Plan Activities 


Membership Committee 


Throughout the world these are days of 
much activity. Sometimes we are made to 
feel that the military personnel and the de- 
fense workers are the only ones speeded up, 
but on second thought we know that this is 
not true. All of us are living at a faster pace 
than before the war. 

Increased speed is not the only characteris- 
tic of these times. Changes are taking place— 
changes in organization and methods, in per- 
sonnel required, even in objectives. Needed 
changes that in peacetime might have re- 
quired years to effect have been accelerated by 
the war. 

Our own Association, the NVGA, has been 
going through some changes, especially in 
organization. Our new Constitution has been 
in operation since July 1, 1944. The Associa- 
tion is now operating on a fiscal year basis 
and all memberships are to run from July 1 
through the following June 30. New mem- 
bers joining after February 1 will pay one- 
half the National dues for the remainder of 
that year and will pay the full amount there- 
after. 

There are many details connected with this 
change but after this year’s adjustments have 
been made the record keeping in both 
Branches and Headquarters will be much 
easier. Your Membership Committee hopes 
that you will see your Branch Secretary and 
arrange for payments to make your current 
membership expire June 30, 1945. (Congratu- 
lations to you if you have already done this!) 

Most of our Branches have felt in the past 
that they must provide a type of membership 
other than that which includes membership 
in the NVGA and a subscription to Occupa- 
tions. Probably these local or associate 


memberships will be increasingly less popular 
because more people will be seeking member- 
ship in the NVGA, realizing that personnel 
boundaries and areas of interest have been 
extended. 

NVGA is more vital to its members and to 
the communities than ever before. Horizons 
ate expanding. While each of us used to be 
concerned with local problems, today we find 
that these same problems are also national 
and international in scope. While we used to 
inform ourselves about local occupations, we 
now find that we must learn about all occupa- 
tions. 

Certain Branches more than doubled their 
National membership last year. We can ex- 
pect even greater increases this year. The 
total NVGA membership of June 1, 1944, was 
3,257. The goal set for this year is at least 
4,000. To reach this, it will be necessary for 
each Branch to enlist only a small percentage 
of all the persons engaged in vocational gui- 
dance and personnel work in its community. 

Willa Norris, YWCA, Omaha, Nebraska, is 
chairman of the subcommittee dealing with 
Branch Membership. 

C. L. Shartle, Department of Psychology, 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio, is 
chairman of the subcommittee dealing with 
Professional Membership.—Chairman, E. L. 


KERCHNER. 


PROFESSIONAL MEMBERSHIP 


Fourteen applications for Professional 
Membership were submitted to the Board of 
Trustees at its July meeting. All were un- 
animously approved. Since that time 16 new 
applications have been received. 

Persons desiring to become Professional 
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Members may do so with endorsement from 
either Branch officers or trustees, or National 
officers or trustees, until January 1, 1945. 
Watch for an announcement in the Journal for 
the procedure to be followed after this date. 

The Board of Trustees does not plan to ini- 
tiate a campaign for Professional Member- 
ship. It is felt that those who desire this kind 
of membership will apply upon their own ini- 
tiative. It is reported that most of those who 
have applied for Professional Membership 
have done so because of their interest in pro- 
fessional vocational guidance rather than be- 
cause of any tangible personal benefits. 

Some members have suggested that the 
standards for Professional Membership are 
too low while others believe they are too 
rigid. It is the feeling of the Board of Trus- 
tees that we should try out the present stand- 
ards for a while. When our membership has 
shown a clearer indication of how the stand- 
ards should be altered, a proposal for amend- 
ing the by-laws can be initiated.—Chairman, 
C. L. Sartite, Department of Psychology, 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 


Occupational Research Division 


The old Occupational Research Section has 
become the new Occupational Research Divi- 
sion, but its long-established activities seem 
to fit into the new pattern of organization 
with little adjustment. 

Emphasis in the coming year will continue 
to be upon the encouragement of local 
Branch committees on occupational informa- 
tion and research. Margaret Bennett, our 
former President, has agreed to take the 
chairmanship of the Committee, which got 
off to a flying start last year under the leader- 
ship of another former President, Mary 
Corre. The names of those who will serve as 
consultants to coordinate the research and to 
direct Branches to helpful advisers on specific 
projects will soon be announced. Mean- 
while, Branches wishing to submit reports or 
desiring assistance may write to Dr. Bennett 
at the Pasadena Public Schools. 

The Census Committee, headed again by 
Emily Palmer, will continue its search for re- 
ports on counselors’ use of Census material so 
that they may be summarized for the benefit 
of workers in the field and so that suggestions 


may be prepared for the revision of subse- 
quent Censuses. 

The Library Classification Committee un- 
der the leadership of Rochelle Gachet reported 
the completion of the series on occupational 
filing systems which has been appearing in 
Occupations. The Committee would like 
to combine these articles in revised form in 
a pamphlet, and will begin the preparation 
of a revision of the material for pamphlet 
publication. 

The Publication Committee, led by Mary 
Shotwell, is already receiving requests for 
criticism of occupational monographs and 
will continue to promote satisfactory stand- 
ards in the publication of occupational infor- 
mation. 

Hard at work this summer, a special com- 
mittee composed of Florence Clark and Cleo 
Murtland has almost completed work on a 
manuscript on occupational information in 
the counseling program of youth for use in 
Latin American countries. The Inter-Ameti- 
can Cooperation Committee is cooperating on 
this project. 

The special project of the Division this year 
will be the preparation of a series of reports 
on research in federal agencies in the field of 
occupational information, to supplement 
articles which have already appeared in 
Occupations such as those describing the 
Occupational Analysis Program of the War 
Manpower Commission (see April, 1944). 
The Chairman of the Special Project Com- 
mittee is Walter J. Greenleaf. The Chairman 
of the Nominating Committee and the mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee will soon 
be announced. Meanwhile, suggestions or 
offers of service to the Division will be wel- 
come.—Chairman, Marcuerite W. ZAPOLEON 
(Mrs. L. B.), 4729 MacArthur Blvd., N. W., 
Washington 7, D. C., or Women’s Bureau, U. 
S. Department of Labor, Washington 25, D. 
C. Vice-Chairman, Lester J. Scutoers, Di- 
rector of Occupational Research, Public 
Schools, Board of Education, 228 N. La Salle 
St., Chicago, Illinois. 


Brancn ProGRAMs 
As Chairman of the Subcommittee on 


Branch Programs, I would like to contact a 
number of NVGA members who have ideas 
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about programs. May I suggest that each 
Branch appoint someone to report to me the 
good features of their programs? These names 
should be sent to me. Such persons would be 
considered members of my committee which 
would become a clearing house for such ideas. 
If the reader has suggestions for programs, he 
may tell his Branch President that he would 
like to represent his Branch on this Commit- 
tee and forward his ideas to me at once.— 
Chairman, E. L. Kercuner, Room 754, Board 
of Education, 228 N. La Salle St., Chicago, 
Illinois. 


Division of Administration and Supervision 


Chairman Warren K. Layton reports that 
his committee of ten members has been ap- 
pointed and the tentative plans are to under- 
take a study of the administration of guidance 
in school systems, including an analysis of 
the job of the director of guidance. Further 
developments of the work of this committee 
will be reported in the Journal. 


Regional Meetings on the West Coast 

NVGA Trustees at the meeting April 12-13, 1944, ap- 
proved participation in regional conferences to be spon- 
sored by the Council of Guidance and Personnel Associa- 
tions. Conferences were scheduled for Atlanta, Chicago, 
Denver, New York City, and San Francisco, with NVGA 
chairmen to be appointed for each region. 

The Regional Program Committee of the 
Council of Guidance and Personnel Associa- 
tions for the West Coast Area was held in Los 
Angeles, Thursday, July 27, 1944. 

It was unanimously agreed that instead of 
a single Regional Conference for the entire 
West coast area, three smaller conferences 
should be scheduled for the following rea- 
sons: (1) With the probable increased shift in 
emphasis before long to the war in the Pacific, 
it would seem unpatriotic to expect or en- 
courage people in the western states to use 
travel facilities that may be seriously needed 
for war purposes. (2) That meetings on a 
wide community basis serving such areas as 
Los Angeles County in Southern California, 
the Bay Region in Northern California, the 
Santa Barbara and Salt Lake City areas, and 
the Northwest would probably be more con- 
ducive to the development of realistic post- 
war plans for guidance than one large Re- 
gional Meeting; also, that the findings or 


plans growing out of these smaller groups 
could be pooled, edited, and made available 
to other parts of the country through chan- 
nels such as Occupations. 

It was pointed out that the Institute held 
this summer by Western Personnel had been 
one type of conference which would help meet 
the needs of a certain geographical area in the 
general coverage of training. It was also 
noted that the Southern California Manage- 
ment Council which is planning to hold a fall 
session November 18, is another type of con- 
ference which meets needs in the area of post- 
war adjustment. The National Vocational 
Guidance Association is represented on the 
Southern California Management Council 
Board of Directors. This group of organiza- 
tions at its semi-annual sessions, one in the 
spring and one in the fall, usually brings to- 
gether approximately 700 persons. In addi- 
tion, the Southern California Vocational 
Guidance Association in planning the pro- 
gram for 1944-1945 is pointing up the same 
objective of postwar adjustments for its fall 
meetings. 

Those present at the committee meeting were 
the following: Alice Hoyt, Chairman, Deans 
of Women; Marian de Paar, NVGA; Wini- 
fred M. Hausam, Western Personnel Service; 
Ada Kennedy, International Association of 
Altrusa Clubs; and H. A. Spindt, American 
College Personnel Association. 




















Who’s Who and Where 








ows ae 


Irene L. Kune, formerly Placement Officer, 
Central YMCA College, Chicago, Illinois, is on 
the staff of the Personnel Department, John- 
son & Johnson, New Brunswick, New Jersey. 


ANTHONY J. ScHOLTER is now Acting Chief 
of Advisement, Guidance Subdivision of the 
Vocational Rehabilitation and Education 
Division of the Veterans Administration at 
Wood, Wis. 


C. L. SHartte, a Trustee of NVGA, is now 
Coordinator of Personnel Research and Pro- 
fessor of Psychology, Ohio State University. 
For the past nine years he has directed a pro- 
gram of research and developed tools in the 
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field of vocational guidance, serving under 
the U. S. Employment Service and the War 
Manpower Commission as Chief, Division of 
Occupational Analysis (see Occupations, 
April, 1944). He also lectured in psychology 
at George Washington University and super- 
vised graduate students in occupational re- 
search. 


Franz Atva FrepensurGu has been ap- 
pointed Director of Industrial Relations, Loft 
Candy Corporation, Long Island City, New 
York. 


Jane Matson, Lieut., j.g., as assistant to 
the Navy medical officer in charge of the Re- 
habilitation Program at a Pacific Coast Naval 
Hospital, helps to coordinate and plan the 
program. 


Marion M. Wo cort, formerly vocational 
counselor and social director at Middlebury 
College, has been appointed head of residence, 
Wilson College, Chambersburg, Pa. 


Two new counselors have been added to the 
staff of Rockland County, New York, Voca- 
tional Education and Extension Board: Joun 
Cuartton from Bellville, N. J., and Leonarp 
Scuwartz from Perry, N. Y. 


Mitton E. Haun has been appointed Asso- 
ciate Professor of Education at Syracuse Uni- 
versity, in charge of the training of guidance 
officers for schools and business. He will or- 
ganize 2 guidance center at the University 
which will serve returning war veterans and 
other students. Before released from active 
duty, Dr. Hahn served as a captain in the 
Marines, being assistant to the officer in 
charge of the personnel classification section 
of the U. S. Marine Corps in Washington, 
D. C. Before entering the service he was 
associated with the St. Paul city schools and 
the University of Minnesota where he was 
an instructor in the general college and Di- 
rector of Men's Activities. 


Lyman A. Emerson, Professor of Industrial 
Education, Cornell University, has been ap- 
pointed Assistant Dean, Engineering College. 


Leo R. Kennepy, formerly of St. Louis 
University, has been appointed Director of 
the Veterans’ Guidance and Counseling Ser- 


vice, Marquette University, Milwaukee. He 
will be assisted by a counselor from each of 
the 11 schools and colleges of the university. 


Forrest H. Kirxpatricx, a member of the 
Editorial Board of Occupations, has been 
designated as Consultant on Personnel Ad- 
ministration by the Department of State. His 
appointment was made by the Honorable 
Cordell Hull, as of July 5, 1944. Mr. Kirk- 
patrick is also working in the field of per- 
sonnel administration with Radio Corpora- 
tion of America. 


Trrzan ANpeERSON, of the staff of the Na- 
tional Board of the YWCA, has been ap- 
pointed Director, Student Counseling Bu- 
reau, under Dean of Women, Harriet Elliott, 
University of North Carolina. 


M. Josepuine GuNnpD.acH is on leave of ab- 
sence from the Student Employment Office, 
University of Wisconsin, to do a special in- 
vestigation in the Division of Personnel at the 
Forest Products Laboratory, Madison. 


Marcaret Bernauer has been appointed a 
vocational counselor at Stephens College, 
Columbia, Missouri. Miss Bernauer had been 
associated with the Milwaukee County Civil 
Service Commission. 





Say Merry Xmas! 
Give OCCUPATIONS 





Members Are Invited to Propose Names to the Committee 


on Nominations 
NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 


Att mempers of the Association are requested to participate in the nomination of officers 
and trustees. On the next page is a ballot on which to list names for the consideration of the 
Committee on Nominations, which will prepare the official ballot carrying the names of 
two or more candidates for each office. 

It is hoped that officers of the Branches will encourage members to fill in and return the 
suggestions to Christine Melcher, Executive Secretary, National Vocational Guidance As- 
sociation, 525 West 120th Street, New York 27, N. Y., by December 15, 1944. The official 
election ballot will then be prepared, and sent to individual members for their vote. Nomi- 
nating Committee—Barspara H, Wricut, Supervisor of Counselors, Board of Education, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota, Chairman; Rex B. Cuntirre and Lester J. ScHLOERB. 

For your information, as a matter of historical interest this list of past officers is given. 


Names of deceased past officers have been omitted. 


PREsIDENT 


1913 Frank M. Leavitt 

1914 Jesse B. Davis 

1920 John M. Brewer 

1921 Helen T. Woolley 

1922 Anne S. Davis 

1923 Harry D. Kitson 

1925 Dorothea de 
Schweinitz 

1926 W. Carson Ryan, Jr. 

1927 A. H. Edgerton 

1928 Mary H. S. Hayes 

1929 Richard D. Allen 

1930 Emma P. Cooley 

1931 George E. Myers 

1932 Mildred L, Billings 

1934 Susan J. Ginn 

1935 Arthur]. Jones 

1936 Leona C. Buchwald 

1937 Franklin J. Keller 

1938 Frances Cummings 

1939 Rex B. Cunliffe 

1940 Mary P. Corre 

1941 George E. Hutcher- 
son 

1942-43 Margaret E. Ben- 
nett 

1944 M.R. Trabue 


Vice-PResipEeNntT 


Margaret E, Bennett 
Mildred Lincoln Billings 
Mabelle B. Blake 

Clyde A. Brown 

Leona C. Buchwald 
Florence E. Clark 

Emma P. Cooley 

Mary P. Corre 


R. B, Cunliffe 

Anne S. Davis 

Jesse B. Davis 

Helen Dernbach 
Dorothea de Schweinitz 
Beatrice Doerschuk 
A. H. Edgerton 
Owen D. Evans 
Susan J. Ginn 

O. Latham Hatcher 
Mildred M. Hickman 
George E. Hutcherson 
Arthur J. Jones 
Warren K. Layton 
Frank M. Leavitt 
Max F. Meyer 
George E. Myers 
Ralph L, Newing 
William F, Patterson 
C. C, Robinson 

C. L. Shartle 

Harriet E. Towne 
Elizabeth L. Woods 
Helen T. Woolley 

C. Gilbert Wrenn 
Barbara H, Wright 


SECRETARY 


Russel] H. Allen 
ohn M. Brewer 

. Edith Campbell 
Elizabeth Cleveland 
Emma P, Cooley 
Mary P. Corre 
Anne S. Davis 
Helen Dernbach 
Roy W. cy 
Virginia Peeler 
W. Carson Ryan, Jr. 


TREASURER 


Roy N. Anderson 
Harold H. Bixler 
Josiah B. Buell 
Susan J. Ginn 
Mary H. S. Hayes 
Arnold M. Hess 
James S. Hiatt 

D. H. Holbrook 
Warren K. Layton 
James McKinney 
Leonard M. Miller 
W. L. Moore 

I. B. Morgan 
William F. Patterson 
Mary Schauffler 
Bertha H. Shepard 


TRUSTEES 


Richard D. Allen 
Katherine F, Ball 
Helen M. Bennett 
Margaret E. Bennett 
Jerome H. Bentley 
Mildred Lincoln Billings 
Walter V. Bingham 
E. W. Boshart 
Francis Bradhsaw 
John M. Brewer 
Margaret Brown 
Leona C. Buchwald 
Ruth S. Clark 
Emma P. Cooley 
Mary P. Corre 

E, P. Cubberley 
Frances Cummings 
Rex B. Cunliffe 


Anne S. Davis 
Helen De rnbach 


Dorothea de Schweinitz 


Virgil E. Dickson 
Beatrice Doerschuk 
Arthur W. Dunn 
Franklin B, Dyer 
A. H. Edgerton 

C. E, Erickson 
Albert Fertsch 

S. E. Fleming 


John C. Frazee 


Susan J, Ginn 

Edith D. Gwinn 

O. Latham Hatcher 
Mary H, S. Hayes 
Mildred M. Hickman 
Davis S. Hill 

Emma P. Hirth 
Harold L. Holbrook 
William K. Hopkins 
George E. Hutcherson 
Arthur J. Jones 
Franklin J. Keller 
Harry D. Kitson 
Frank M. Leaviet 
Leonard M. Miller 
Cleo Murtland 
George E. Myers 

C. E. Partch 

C. A. Prosser 

David A. Robertson 
W. Carson Ryan, Jr. 
Carroll L. Shartle 


John D. Stark 


Vernon S. Stevens 
Harriet E. Towne 
M. R. Trabue 

Helen T. Woolley 
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Nomination Ballot for Officers of 


NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 


Newly elected officers will serve from July 1, 1945-June 30, 1946 


Dear MEMBER: 


It is your privilege to participate in the democratic process by nominating competent 
candidates for these important offices. The official election ballot, which will be mailed to 
each member early in 1945, will be prepared by the nominating committee from a tabulation 
of the nominations made on the form printed below. The offices for which you are asked to 
make nominations and their present incumbents are as follows: 


President: M. R. Trasue 

Vice-President: Muitprep M. Hickman 

2nd Vice-President: C. L. SHarrie (No such office in New Constitution. ) 

Treasurer: Wutit1amM L. Moore 

Trustees: Terms of Marcaret E. Bennett, C. E. Ericxson, W. K. Hopkins, 
and Leonarp M. Miter, expire this year. Two to be elected for two years, 
and two to be elected for three years. 


Please write your suggestion for each office in the space provided. Sign your ballot, 
indicating also your Branch and your address. Please tear out this page and mail it to Chris- 
tine Melcher, Executive Secretary, N.V.G.A., 525 West 120th Street, New York 27, N. Y. 

Nominations close on December 15, 1944. Please mail your ballot at once. 


BarBaRA H. WriGcat 
Chairman, Nominating Committee 


My nominations are as follows: 
Office Nominee Position and Address 
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Branch Count—October 1, 1944 


18 


ARKANSAS 
CALIFORNIA 
Northern 
Southern 
CANADA 
COLORADO 
CONNECTICUT 
BD. <. 
National Capital 
FLORIDA 
South 
GEORGIA 
Atlanta 
ILLINOIS 
Chicago 
INDIANA 
Northern 
Iowa 
KANSAS 
KENTUCKY 
LouISsIANA 
New Orleans 
MAINE 
MARYLAND 
Baltimore 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Merrimack Valley 


Greater Boston 
Worcester 
MicHIGAN 
Detroit 
Jackson 
Lansing 
Port Huron 
Western 
MINNESOTA 
Minneapolis 
MissourRI 
St. Louis 
MonTANA 
NEBRASKA 
Omaha 
New JEeRsEY 


34 
98 
54 
12 
66 
81 

1 


19 
22 
167 
19 
24 


1l 
14 


30 


68 


33 
161 


BrancH MEMBERS 
MeEMBERS-AT-LARGE 
Lire MEMBERS 


TOTAL MEMBERS 


New Yorx 
Binghamton 
Capital District 
Central 
Long Island 
Mid-Hudson 
Mohawk Valley 
New York City 
Rochester 
Rockland County 


Teachers College, Columbia Univ. 


Westchester 

Western 
Nort CAROLINA 
OxI0 

Central 

Cincinnati 

Northeastern 

Northwestern 
OREGON 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Keystone 

Central 

Erie 

Philadelphia and Vicinity 

Western 
Puerto Rico 
Ruope Istanp 
TENNESSEE 

East Tennessee 

Middle Tennessee 
TEXAS 

Dallas 

South Texas 
VERMONT 
VIRGINIA 

Richmond 
WASHINGTON 

Seattle 
West VirGINIA 

Mountain State 
WISCONSIN 

Milwaukee 
WyYoMING 


2497 
95 


2600 
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Congratulations! 


We are truly proud of the splendid work 
which has been done by the members of 
NVGA. Many of the Branches show an in- 
crease of 50 per cent or more over this time 
last year. Among these are Southern Cali- 
fornia, Connecticut, Southern Florida, Chi- 
cago, lowa, Kentucky, New Orleans, Greater 
Boston, Detroit, Jackson, Lansing, Minne- 
apolis, St. Louis, Capital District, New York, 
Rochester, Central Ohio, Cincinnati, North- 
eastern Ohio, Northwestern Ohio, Puerto 
Rico, Dallas, Virginia, West Virginia, Wis- 
consin, and Wyoming. 

Not all of the figures are spectacular but 
they prove that you have been working to in- 
crease membership. The large percentage of 
renewals is a tribute to the programs which 
are offered. We know that some of the mem- 


bership chairmen will be glad to tell us at 
Headquarters just how you do it. We can 
then describe your techniques in Occupations 
so that others may benefit. 

In comparing present figures with those of 
last May we find that many of our Branch 
members did not renew during the summer— 
this indicates that the November count will 
be much higher. Membership committees 
should be working actively on renewals as 
well as recruiting new members. Every 
NVGA member is on the membership com- 
mittee ex officio. 

Because of the increasing interest in voca- 
tional counseling and the vital need for it, 
each member of NVGA will welcome the 
privilege of sharing with his fellow-workers 
the benefits inherent in membership in the 
Association.—CurisTINE MeEtcHer, Executive 
Secretary. 





News of the Branches 


To All Branches: Won’t you please report your activities promptly to OCCUPATIONS 


National Capital 

An interesting bird's-eye view of activities 
in the schools is presented in the June Bulle- 
tin, issued by the Branch. Programs at 
M. M. Washington Vocational School and 
George Bell are sketched. Parents at Bruce 
School signed the Curfew Pledge Card, prom- 
ising that their children would be off the 
streets by nine o'clock unless accompanied by 
an adult. The ‘Junior Commandos” at 
Syphax School put on a successful salvage 
campaign. Victory gardens were the chief 
project at the Grimke School. The June 
Bulletin is a very well-printed, readable publi- 
cation, attractively illustrated. 

Chicago 

Plans for the current year were discussed at 
the Executive Committee meeting held Sep- 
tember 16. It was agreed that a letter be sent 
to all members in advance of the October 
meeting, explaining fully the provisions of 


the new Constitution. To ensure a steady, 
healthy growth it was decided that the Mem- 
bership Committee should-try to enroll new 
members, especially from industry and social 
agencies. Liaison persons were appointed to 
serve between the Association and the Coun- 
cil of Social Agencies and the Industrial Rela- 
tions Association. The Membership and Re- 
ception Committee will evolve a procedure 
for the reception of guests at each meeting. 
The Program Committee will continue to pro- 
vide able speakers on vital topics and by care- 
ful planning prepare for general discussion at 
the close of the formal speeches. The Branch 
is experimenting with a one-page mimeo- 
graph Bulletin or News-letter to be distri- 
buted at the monthly meetings. A Member- 
ship Directory is also being compiled. 


Port Huron, Mich. 


We are happy to announce that a new 
Branch is being formed at Port Huron, 
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Michigan. Twenty-seven national members 
have been enrolled and the Constitution will 
be submitted for the approval of the Trustees 
after the first Branch meeting in the autumn. 
The following officers have been elected: 
Alvena Seibert, President; Elmer Chapman, 
Vice-President; Phila McIntyre, Secretary; 
and Dorothy Kemp, Treasurer. Among those 
responsible for forming the new Branch was 
Charlotte Bergsman who wrote the Head- 
quarters office for information on policies and 
procedures in organizing a new Branch. 


St. Louis 
‘*Personnel Counseling in Industry’’ was 
featured at the meeting September 27. The 
panel consisted of Everett Davies, Director of 
Employment Relations, Curtiss-Wright Corp- 
oration; Doritha Graham, Supervisor of 
Women Workers, Commonwealth Plan, Gen- 
eral Steel Castings Corporation; F. R. Noff- 
singer, in charge of Veteran Service, General 
Personnel Department, Anheuser Busch, Inc. 
During the summer vacation Executive 
Secretary Christine Melcher had luncheon 
with our Trustees and committee members. 
Miss Melcher explained the provisions of the 
new Constitution and suggested means of 
closer cooperation between Headquarters and 
the Branches. She presented the possibilities 
of organizing new Branches at Kansas City and 
Springfield. . . Several Branch members 
served as counselors in the local ‘‘back to 
school’’ campaign: Claudia Lide, Lucille 
Smith, Robert Weitz, and Helen P. Cunning- 
ham. 
Omaha 


One hundred persons attended the first 
meeting of the year, September 21, 1944. 
“Planning with Youth in the Post-war 
World’’ was discussed by William A. Sohl, 
Executive Vice-President of the Community 
Welfare Council of Omaha. Three of the 
Branch Committees—Education, Child La- 
bor, and After-War—are planning important 
activities which will be subsequently re- 
ported. 


Rochester, N. Y. 
“The Connecticut Plan for the Rehabili- 
tated Veteran and Displaced War Worker"’ 
was the topic at the mecting held October 26. 


The guest speaker was Harold J. Mahoney, 
Supervisor of Secondary Education, and 
Specialist, Occupational Information and 
Guidance Bureau, Youth Services Depart- 
ment of Education for the State of Connec- 
ticut. 


North Carolina 


The Executive Committee has arranged for 
a group of Branch members in each of the six 
districts of the North Carolina Education 
Association to be responsible for a series of 
luncheons during the district meetings held in 
October and November. These members 
would aid in organizing programs and pro- 
moting vocational guidance and Association 
membership in their areas. This luncheon 
series proved so successful last year that it was 
decided to repeat it this year. 

Puerto Rico 

Development of Testing in Puerto Rico, 
Community Guidance Centers, Aiding Veter- 
ans in Their Return to Civilian Life, and other 
pertinent topics were discussed by a panel at a 
meeting which was in itself encouraging evi- 
dence of the increasing interest in vocational 
guidance in the island. The panel members 
were: John H. Hughes, Alvin M. Rucker, 
Maria Luisa Lopez, Josefina Ramos Antonini, 
Eugenio Padilla, Zenaida Carrion, Felix P. 
Cornier, and José Gueits. 


Wisconsin 


One hundred thirty persons attended the 
dinner and joint meeting of the Wisconsin 
Branch and the Milwaukee Branch, Septem- 
ber 16, 1944. Harry D. Kitson spoke on 
“Vocational and Educational Trends," stress- 
ing the importance of local communities set- 
ting up vocational guidance services for re- 
turning veterans and displaced war workers. 
He also urged that the services of the local 
community and state and federal agencies be 
coordinated. John Armstrong, State Director 
of Guidance, State Department of Public In- 
struction, discussed the G. I. Bill of Rights; 
and Capt. O. W. Price described the services 
available to veterans at Wood, Wis. Capt. 
Price is Chief, Vocational Rehabilitation and 
Education Division, Veterans Administra- 
tion. 
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Agencies Consider Post-War Problems 


Recruiting Nurses in Colleges 


Post-war opportunities in the profession of 
nursing are being presented to 400 universi- 
ties, colleges, and junior colleges throughout 
the country. These institutions are receiving 
visits during the fall term by 17 members of 
the college counseling staff, which was estab- 
lished for a second year under the joint 
auspices of the National Nursing Council for 
War Service and the U. S. Cadet Nurse Corps. 

These 17 young women, all college grad- 
uates and some holding advanced degrees, 
have been released on short-term leaves from 
positions of responsibility in leading schools 
of nursing, visiting nurse associations, and 
public health agencies. Their function is to 
bring home to undergraduate audiences the 
urgent need for more and better qualified 
nurses, not only for the duration, but also for 
post-war health programs. They are acting 
as counselors or consultants to college admin- 
istrators, faculty members and vocational 
guidance personnel, informing them of the 
latest developments in nursing education, 
greatly stimulated by the war, and of the ex- 
panding opportunities in nursing for women 
with special preparation. 

The staff represents a wide variety of col- 
lege backgrounds, since among its members 
are alumnae of the following institutions: 
Columbia, New York, Western Reserve, and 
Vanderbilt Universities, the Universities of 
Minnesota and Southern California, and 
Smith, Mount Holyoke, Randolph-Macon, 
Simmons, Hollins, and Reed Colleges. 

Leading educators and members of the 
nursing profession spoke to the staff members 
at an orientation institute held in New York, 
September 27-30, after which they started 
on their itineraries. 


Last year 33 graduate nurses visited 612 in- 
stitutions of higher learning in the 48 states 
and the District of Columbia, spoke to college 
audiences totaling more than 92,000, and con- 
ferred with more than 2,000 college adminis- 
trators and faculty members. Many colleges 
requested repeat visits, attributing the choice 
of a nursing career by many of their under- 
graduates to last year’s college counseling 
program. 


For the Handicapped 


The Army has designated three hospitals 
for special care of the deaf and two for special 
care of the blind. The Surgeon General's 
Office predicted early in 1944 that the dis- 
charge rate for men with defective hearing 
will be about 34 per 100,000 annually, com- 
pared with 20, in World War I. Brig. Gen. 
Charles C. Hillman reports that fewer cases 
than were expected have developed from the 
increased hazards in this war due to blast and 
noise. The Air Force has not furnished cases 
for hearing rehabilitation in greater propor- 
tion than the other services. 

A Social Adjustment Center for war- 
blinded veterans will be established at Old 
Farms School, Farmington, Connecticut 
When hospital treatment is completed veter- 
ans will be sent to the Center to receive train- 
ing in social adjustment and vocational skills. 
During a six months’ course, studies will be 
made of their aptitudes and job preferences to 
prepare them for further training or job place- 
ment. Thirty instructors, including some 
who are blind themselves, will teach the men 
braille, typing, salesmanship, farming, and 
other skills. 

Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, Chairman of the 
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Baruch Committee on Physical Medicine, and 
Dr. Frank H. Krusen, Director, have an- 
nounced the names of 19 scientists who will 
serve on the Scientific Advisory Committee 
and the Committee on War and Post-war 
Physical Rehabilitation and Reconditioning. 
Ernest J. Jaqua, will be the Educational 
Director. 


RURAL YOUTH 
Services for handicapped veterans returning 


to rural areas was one of the problems of 
special interest studied at the Washington In- 


stitute on War and Post-war Problems of 


Rural Youth Migration, held at the National 
Education Association headquarters, May 18- 
19,1944. The Institute was sponsored by the 
Alliance for Guidance of Rural Youth with 
cooperation from a score of national and D. C. 
agencies. 

As the discussion of problems of the handi- 
capped progressed, it developed that, aside 
from the scarcity or gaps in rural areas, of 
various service facilities taken for granted in 
most cities of any size, certain basic improve- 
ments are needed before either urban or rural 
services can attain maximum usefulness. 
Officers of the section presenting it were: 
Chairman, K. Vernon’ Banta, Principal 
Employment Specialist (Physically Handi- 
capped), Bureau of Placement, War Manpower 
Commission; Vice-Chairman, Virgil Smir- 
now, Employment Specialist for Handicapped, 
U. S. Employment Service for the District of 
Columbia. 

A summary of the report follows: 


1. Satisfying discussion of the problem 
of service to handicapped young people 
anywhere is hindered by lack of nationally 
accepted definitions of the terms *‘handi- 
capped’’ and ‘“‘rehabilitation’’ and even 
of the proper age limits of the term 
‘“‘youth.’’ Other instances of such confu- 
sions could be cited. 

It is still further hindered by lack of a 
factual basis of information as to the scope 
and nature of the national rehabilitation 
problem, both urban and rural. Esti- 
mated numbers of handicapped persons 
in the United States vary from two million 
to twenty-eight million, and no available 
statistical analyses of the situation are 


worthy of serious consideration. Although 
a study of the entire national situation was 
not recommended because of the vastness 
of the task, the need for a sampling study 
projected against the entire population was 
considered feasible and necessary. Per- 
tinent sources of data for such a sampling 
study were cited as available in the records 
of the U. S. Census, the Selective Service 
System, and the U. S. Employment Service. 
The need in future Census-taking for enu- 
merators specifically trained to question re- 
garding handicaps was pronounced essen- 
tial to accurate analysis. 

The above needs have been brought to 
the attention of the Congress with the re- 
sult that a resolution (House Resolution 
230) setting up subcommittees to investi- 
gate various phases of the rehabilitation 
situation has been unanimously passed by 
the House. This study will provide a 
beginning toward clearance of terms and 
also definition of the scope and character 
of the problem, with the intent of bring- 
ing about satisfactory Congressional legis- 
lation. 

2. Provisions should be included in the 
existing Workman’s Compensation Laws 
for second injury and second-injury funds 
to protect employers against second-injury 
liability, when such injury results in a 
greater degree of impairment than the 
employee originally had. Such second- 
injury clauses would eliminate the argu- 
ment of second-injury liability from the 
list of employer objections to hiring 
handicapped workers anywhere. 

3. Vocational Rehabilitation legisla- 
tion needs amendment to include responsi- 
bility for service to persons now excluded 
by the eligibility restrictions as to citizen- 
ship, residence, feasibility, and age. The 
minimum age requirement in these restric- 
tions is an especially serious blow to the 
rehabilitation of persons below that age, 
whether rural or urban. 

4. An objective and positive approach 
is needed in seeking to provide adequate 
jobs for the handicapped. Start thinking 
in terms of their capacities rather than of 
their limitations. 

5. Resort to appeals to sympathy or to 
subsidies for selling their handicraft work 
is economically unsound and otherwise un- 
satisfactory. All such sales should be 
placed on a dollar and cents basis for com- 
petition with all other such products 
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The economically sound and prosperous 
sales programs of the Buffalo Handicapped 
Persons, Inc., and the Toymakers’ Guild 
were cited in proof of the fact that such a 
basis is practicable and worth while. 
Emotional appeals in their behalf are 
deplored as being in direct opposition to 
the effective rehabilitation of handicapped 
persons in a normal, useful existence. 

6. A complete breakdown of agricul- 
tural jobs, comparable to breakdowns in 
industry, could do much for handicapped 
persons, especially for returning Service- 
men who are disabled and want to do farm 
work again but could not resume general 
farming without great readjustment dif- 
ficulties. On the other hand, many might, 
with selective placement, enter some spe- 
cialized branch of farming and be able to 
compete with the able bodied on an equal 
basis. 

7. Rural as well as urban schools 
could often use to their own advantage 
handicapped persons whose physical dis- 
abilities have no bearing upon their com- 
petence as teachers. Wherever existing 
laws prevent this, the matter merits re- 
study, eespcially in view of the possibility 
of the return of many teachers as disabled 
veterans. 

8. Rural as well as urban services for 
the handicapped should be coordinated 
through cooperative councils or similar 
means, to promote wider service, prevent 
duplication, and otherwise to increase ef- 
ficiency through coordination.—LaTHaM 
Hatcuer, Chairman, Institute on War and 
Post-war Problems of Rural Youth Migration; 
President, Alliance for Guidance of Rural 
Youth. 


West Coast Conference 


‘Post-war Counseling on the College Cam- 
pus’’ was the central theme of a week's de- 
liberations by 40 registered delegates repre- 
senting 28 different colleges and universities 
in eleven western states at an Institute on 
Student Personnel Work held at the Univer- 
sity of California at Los Angeles the last week 
in July. It was held under the sponsorship of 
Western Personnel Service, a cooperative re- 
search organization set up by and for the col- 
leges and universities in the eleven western 
states to serve as a clearing house of informa- 


tion about student personnel methods and 
about occupations. The five-day Institute 
was planned by Winifred Hausam and Helen 
Fisk with the aid of the Academic Council of 
Western Personnel Service, composed of repre- 
sentatives from its member institutions. Ses- 
sions were built around the following topics: 
new responsibilities, new techniques, voca- 
tional guidance, campus life, and planning 
and performance of student personnel pro- 
grams. Special emphasis was laid on the 
counseling needs of returning Service men and 
women. 

E. G. Williamson, Dean of Students at the 
University of Minnesota and President of the 
American College Personnel Association, was 
leader of the Institute. In addition to Dr. 
Williamson, 50 outstanding leaders from the 
Armed Forces, industry, education, and gov- 
ernment gave informal presentations on sub- 
jects related to college personnel work, and 
participated in the discussions. Included in 
this group were A. F. Hinrichs, Acting Com- 
missioner of Labor Statistics, Washington, 
D. C., speaking on “‘New Occupational Back- 
grounds for Post-war Counseling’’; Col. 
Alexander R. Heron, Director, California Re- 
construction and Reemployment Commission, 
talking on ““The Colleges and the Post-war 
West’’; Lt. Com. Clifford G. Houston, Dis- 
trict Classification Control Officer, Eleventh 
Naval District, and Captain James W. Lay- 
man, Director, Reconditioning Division, 
Hammond General Hospital, on ‘*Post-war 
Counseling’’; Major William G. Barrett, 
AAF Redistribution Station No. 3, Santa 
Monica, Major Neil D. Warren, Psychologi- 
cal Research Unit No. 3, Santa Ana Army Air 
Base, and Captain Benjamin N. Tager, AAF 
Convalescent Center, Fort George Wright, 
Spokane, Washington, speaking on “‘Implica- 
tions for Counseling from New Psychological 
and Psychiatric Techniques Developed in the 
Armed Forces’’; and Karl W. Onthank, Dean 
of Personnel Administration, University of 
Oregon, and Chairman of the Academic 
Council of Western Personnel Service, speak- 
ing on ‘Student Participation in the Student 
Personnel Program.”’ 

In addition to registered delegates, morning 
sessions were open to 150 visitors from a 
variety of groups and organizations interested 
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in the post-war counseling problem. Regis- 
tration was limited to representatives from 
colleges and universities concerned with stu- 
dent personnel activities. 


Institute on Veteran Adjustment 


The experience of men and women in the 
Service, the results of battle experience and 
military camp life, and the probable effect on 
adjustment to civilian life were considered in 
an Institute held October 20-21, at the School 
of Applied Sciences, Western Reserve, Cleve- 
land. Discussion leaders were Major Julius 
Schrieber, Psychiatrist, Orientation Branch, 
Morale Service Division, U. S. Army; and 
Louis Bennett, New York School of Social 
Work, Executive Director, Veterans’ Service 
Center, New York City. The Institute pro- 
vided a common pool of knowledge for staff 
members of social agencies, members of civic 
organizations, and others concerned with 
mobilizing community resources and with in- 
dividual veterans. The Institute is one of a 
series to be held during the winter. 


New Names 


The Rochester Athenaeum and Mechanics 
Institute announces that it has changed its 
name to Rochester Institute of Technology, 
with the approval of the Board of Regents of 
the University of the State of New York. 
For more than a century the Institute has 
played an important part in the cultural and 
industrial life of Rochester. With the new 
name, which is more in harmony with mod- 
ern technical developments, the Institute 
promises to “‘carry on its traditional service 
to the community.”’ 


The Progressive Education Association will 
henceforth be known as the American Educa- 
tion Fellowship. The journal will retain the 
name Progressive Education. The new name re- 
flects the new program which stresses the 
close relationship of all aspects of the com- 
munity to education, as well as international 
cooperation for better education. The Ameri- 
can Education Fellowship is the U. S. Section 
of an international organization, the New 
Education Fellowship. 


By-Lines 


Notes on Our Contributors 


DanieL Bioomrietp is the brother of 
Meyer Bloomfield, known to vocational 
counselors as one of the pioneers of vocational 
guidance. From 1918 to 1923 the brothers 
were partners as Consultants in Industrial Re- 
lations. Daniel Bloomfield is thoroughly 
familiar with the problems of retail trade. He 
organized and is Director of the Boston Con- 
ference on Distribution, a national forum on 
distribution problems, and he has served on 
numerous boards of retail organizations. A 
graduate of Harvard University and Boston 
University Law School, he has published 
more than a dozen books, including Problems 
in Personnel Management, Trends in Retail Dis- 
tribution, and Chain Stores and Legislation. 

Cotonet Evans in June, 1940, was assigned 
the task in the War Department of establish- 
ing and implementing a system of evaluation, 
classification, and utilization of military per- 
sonnel. Regulations, operational procedures, 
and forms of the Army Classification and Re- 
placement System have all been prepared by 
him or under his direction. During the 
autumn of 1941 he was charged with the task 
of drawing up regulations, operational pro- 
cedures, and Tables of Organization covering 
an overseas personnel replacement system. 
Colonel Evans and officers under his direction 
visited all active theaters of operation. Asa 
result Replacement and Training Commands 
were established in each Theater of Opera- 
tions, providing methods of complete utili- 
zation of personnel within the theaters and 
the maintenance of field forces at full, effec- 
tive strength. 

In August,1943, Colonel Evans was charged 
by the Adjutant General with preparing 
studies and operational procedures which 
would complete the logical cycle of the Army 
Personnel Evaluation and Classification Sys- 
tem, providing for the final step of military 
classification, and becoming, at the same time 
the first step in civilian evaluation for reloca- 
tion. The Army’s current program of separa- 
tion classification and counseling is the result 
of the efforts of him and his associates. 


A. D. Faser is Consultant to the War De- 
partment, Army Service Forces, Special Ser- 
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vices Division, Entertainment and Recreation 
Section, and editor of The Puppetry Monthly, 
a technical information publication available 
to members of the Armed Services. In addi- 
tion to his forthcoming book, he has written 
numerous articles on puppetry. His onc- 
man professional puppet show once played the 
Eastern seaboard from New York to Palm 
Beach. 


Georce G. Fioop, Personnel Utilization 
Representative detailed to the Los Angeles 
office of the U. S. Civil Service, directs sur- 
veys to improve management, personnel ad- 
ministration, and utilization of manpower. 
He was responsible for coordinating activities 
of Civil Service representatives of the Los 
Angeles office who participated in a man- 
power survey of all Naval establishments in 
the 11th Naval District. For 15 years he has 
been engaged in government personnel and 
employment work, the last four years with 
the U. S. Civil Service Commission . . . Mur- 
ray A. Lewis is working cooperatively with 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration to 
establish a pre-vocational training program at 
the Birmingham General Hospital, Van Nuys, 
California. He has been associated with the 
U. S. Civil Service Commission since March, 
1943. His previous experience has been with 
business and industry. During June, 1944, he 
was co-chairman with Margaret Bennett on a 
program of occupational adjustment at the 
meeting of California Conference of Social 
Work, Region VII, University of Southern 
California. 


NorMAN Kapwan recently assisted in the 
organization of a Mental Hygiene Clinic for 
the Special Training Unit, Fort Jackson, 
South Carolina. Formerly he assisted in the 
organization of a Pre-Induction Testing Pro- 
gram at the Induction Station, Fort McClel- 
lan, Alabama. He has also served as tester 
and interviewer. Prior to induction he was a 
counselor, Jewish Vocational Service, Cin- 
cinnati. He is an A.B. from the University of 
Georgia, M.A. from Columbia University, 
with a professional diploma as School Psy- 
chologist from Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 


Ruta Norris, psychological examiner for 
the Kansas City schools, has served as counse- 
lor and for a year as Acting Director of High 
School Counseling. At the University of 
Kansas City in the summer of 1944 she was 
associated with a project for training counse- 
lors from the schools of the state. She is a 
frequent contributor to educational journals. 


FRANKLIN PraGer, on leave of absence from 
his civilian position as export manager of a 
New York foreign trading corporation, is an 
Army personnel officer with the Air Trans- 
port Command overseas. He formerly in- 
structed City College classes in foreign trade. 
During the long northern night he finds time 
to contribute to current periodicals and to 
serve as consulting vice-president of his con- 
cern and keep abreast of recent developments 


in the field. 


Epwarp C. Rogser’s contention that high 
school students need more vocational gui- 
dance is based on ten years’ experience coun- 
seling and teaching in high school and col- 
lege. He received his doctorate from North- 
western University where he has been visit- 
ing professor at summer sessions. 


Bibliography of Current Materials 

A useful bibliography compiled by Percival 
W. Hutson appears in The School Review, 
September, 1944, p. 430. ““The references," 
says Dr. Hutson, ‘‘are those which seemed to 
the writer to contribute especially to the 
efficient discharge of the guidance function 
by teachers, counselors, and administrators in 
educational institutions.’" The list includes 
50 items published during the school year, 
1943-1944. Twenty per cent of the titles are 
from OccuPaTIONs. 


Returned veterans, 4-F’s, and young women 
will be interested in free scholarships for uni- 
versity training which will lead to jobs in the 
Weather Bureau. Cooperating with the 
Weather Bureau are the following institu- 
tions: New York University, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, California Institute 
of Technology at Los Angeles, University of 
Chicago. The Weather Bureau provides the 
scholarships. 
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VOCATIONAL INTERESTS AND JOB ORI- 
ENTATION. Applied Psychology Mono- 
graph No. 2. By H. D. Carter, Stanford Uni- 
versity, Cal., Stanford University Press, 1944. 
Pp. 85. $1.50. 

This slim but comprehensive review of re- 
search in vocational interests appears at a 
time which is perhaps unfortunate for its 
author, but fortunate foe teachers, vocational 
counselors, and psychologists. Published 
shortly after Edward K. Strong's monumental 
Vocational Interests of Men and Women (te- 
viewed in the April, 1944, issue of Occupa- 
TIONS), it is in a sense overshadowed by that 
volume and suffers by superficial comparison. 
Despite this fact, it should be in the library of 
every counselor, and its contents should be 
familiar to all teachers interested in voca- 
tional orientation. 

Dr. Carter systematically summarizes the 
more recent studies of vocational interest 
tests, and of related problems such as the 
origin and development of vocational inter- 
ests and their role in job adjustment. A 
special advantage of this book is that the 
author, unlike Dr. Strong, includes in his sur- 
vey work with all well-known interest inven- 
tories (including one of uncertain validity, 
Van Allyn’s) and even studies using less ob- 
jective methods but having a bearing on the 
problems at hand. 

Inventory and questionnaire studies are 
thoroughly covered. It is therefore all the 
more to be regretted that information tests of 
interest are dismissed in a brief paragraph (p. 
16) with no mention of the Cooperative Con- 
temporary Affairs Test or the Michigan Vocab- 
ulary Profile Test. This lack of interest in 
non-inventory approaches,unexplored though 
they are, is hardly in keeping with his sugges- 
tion (pp. 46-47) that only a few facets of in- 
terests have so far been carefully studied. 

The presentation suffers somewhat from its 
condensation; like many summaries, it is 
rather too full of ‘‘Jones found this and Smith 
found that,”’ and it does not dwell at length 
on any one study. However, Dr. Carter does 


have a very helpful knack of briefly stating 
the important findings. The reader who 
wants, in little space, a summary of current 
knowledge in this area, will find it in this 
monograph, together with occasional pene- 
trating interpretations and suggestions. It 
bears careful reading, in small doses, so that 
one may assimilate the conclusions reached in 
each separate topic.—Dona tp E. Super, Cap- 
tain, Air Corps, Psychological Branch, A.A. 
F.R.S. No. 2, Miami Beach, Fla 


SQUARE PEGS IN SQUARE HOLES. By 
Margaret E. Broadley. Garden City, N. Y., 
Doubleday, Doran & Co., Inc., 1943. Pp. 211. 
$2.50. 

This book is concerned exclusively with the 
work of the Johnson O'Connor Laboratories. 
It devotes a chapter to each of the “‘apti- 
tudes’ which are tested in these Laboratories, 
with a sketchy account of the tests employed. 
It says little about the scoring of the tests and 
scarcely anything regarding any use that may 
be made of the subject’s history or behavior, 
but conveys the impression that the apti- 
tudes are appraised almost wholly on the 
basis of the test results. It says nothing 
about job analysis, though it implies that 
Mr. O'Connor has a very good knowledge of 
the requirements of a wide range of high- 
class occupations so that he can recommend 
an occupation conforming to the combina- 
tion of aptitudes found in the individual. 

he book is not addressed to professional 
colleagues but to individuals who may be in- 
duced to come and have their aptitudes 
tested, or who may send their employees or 
children to be tested. The book is essentially 
a full-length advertisement and consists 
mostly of rather clever sales talk. Many dra- 
matically successful cases are cited, but little 
is said of the failures which are sure to occur 
in vocational guidance. ‘‘A great many per- 
sons from all walks of life have taken the 
aptitude tests.... Many report back about 
themselves. All say much the same 
thing—that they know they are doing a bet- 
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ter job, with far more self-confidence, because 
they know their strong points and their limi- 
tations’’ (p. 193). It is not claimed that the 
system is perfect, by any means. Improve- 
ments are constantly being made. ‘“‘All the 
tests have inaccuracies"’ (p. 26), and there are 
probably many aptitudes for which no tests 
have yet been found (p. 4). 

The author, who writes as a popularizer, 
permits herself many unguarded statements 
such as the Laboratory, one would suppose, 
could scarcely approve. “‘Scientists .. . and 
the like all are extremely subjective’’ (p. 
24)—a statement which is qualified later on 
(p. 123) by saying that “‘most scientists are 
subjective.’’ Quite striking is the following 
statement regarding handedness: “‘For some 
reason civilization just took it for granted all 
of us should use our right hands, and designed 
everything accordingly. Now the Labora- 
tory comes out with the startling disclosure 
that one out of every four of us really is left- 
eyed and left-handed, but we have been 
forced by custom—and parents and teach- 
ers—to use our right hands. And the un- 
fortunate result is that about thirty-three 
million people in this country alone are vic- 
tims of nervous disorders and excessive strain 
and tension because they have to make this 
unnatural adjustment”’ (pp. 115-116). 

One of the most extreme statements in the 
book, from the scientific and professional 
point of view, is found on page 205: “To the 
human engineers aptitude testing is a deeply 
serious science that has evolved slowly and 
cautiously, with each new finding verified 
many times over by validations and follow- 
up studies.’ It is only fair to challenge the 
Human Engineering Laboratory to disclose 
some of the evidence of validation. While 
many of the tests seem to have merit, it seems 
scarcely possible that they can do all that is 
claimed for them in this book and elsewhere. 
—Rosert S. Woopwortn, Professor Emeritus 
of Psychology, Columbia University. 


DICTIONARY OF SOCIOLOGY. By Henry 
Pratt Fairchild. New York, Philosophical 
Library, 1944. Pp. 342. $6.00. 

This Dictionary of Sociology contains more 
than 35,000 definitions of words and con- 
cepts, beginning with “‘abandoned child’’ and 
ending with ‘‘zygote.'’ The purpose is to 
furnish a set of accurate definitions of terms 
as used in sociological literature. Sociology 
being what it is, much is included that be- 
longs equally well to the vocabulary of an 


economist, an anthropologist, a statistician, a 
psychologist, or a reasonably literate layman. 
This characteristic adds very definitely to the 
value of the publication since it broadens its 
scope. Moreover, it frequently leads, in the 
case of references to events of great social im- 
portance, to the furnishing of a limited 
amount of historial background or, in the 
case of more obscure concepts, to relatively 
detailed explanations. 

Two sorts of difficulty emerge inevitably. 
Since the definitions offered are of concepts 
and ideas as well as of words, and the exposi- 
tions are in the main necessarily brief, there 
will be disagreement among social scientists 
regarding the interpretation of specific terms. 
There will be questions, also, about what is 
omitted as well as what is included, for a 
work of this sort must necessarily cover an 
area lacking predetermined and recognized 
boundary lines. 

Despite these inescapable difficulties the 
book will be helpful to students and laymen 
and undoubtedly will be consulted frequently 
and with profit. It represents a tremendous 
amount of work by a board of distinguished 
sociologists assisted by nearly 100 contribut- 
ing editors well known for their contribu- 
tions to scientific discussion.—Joun A. Frren, 
New York School of Social Work, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 


AN ANALYSIS OF THE WORK OF 
GENERAL CLERICAL EMPLOYEES. By 
Thelma M. Potter, Ph.D. New York, Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, No. 903, 1944. Pp. 100. $1.85. 

This book reports on a study of the work 
of 48 representative general clerical workers 
employed in five different types of large busi- 
ness. Each employee kept for five days a de- 
tailed time record of his work. Although the 
length of service of these reported varied from 
six days to twenty-five years, the interest 
centered primarily in the beginning group. 

The work was analyzed on the basis of the 
percentage of time spent on each type of work. 
More than 85 per cent of the work involved the 
skills of typewriting, filing, and such non- 
specialized clerical work as classifying and 
sorting or checking names and numbers for 
accuracy. 

Recommendations which naturally follow 
are that these skills be emphasized in commer- 
cial training, but the author has gone further 
and generalized these skills as organization of 
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materials for economy of physical motion, 
finger dexterity, rapid reading for comparison 
of names or numbers, and judgment concern- 
ing classification of materials. 

The particular value of the study to the 
teaching of commercial subjects lies in the 
emphasis on teaching skills. And this gener- 
alization of functions which can be taught 
makes it feasible to do so, since such skills are 
usable in many organizations. 

The findings “a recommendations in pages 
73-81 are worth the study of all persons in 
charge of training in commercial subjects.— 
M. A. Butts, Assistant Secretary, Aetna Life In- 
surance Company, Hartford, Conn. 





Publications Received 





Post-War Plans 


Livingston, J. A. Reconversion—The Job 
Ahead. New York, 1944. Public Affairs 
Committee, Inc. Pp. 32. $.10. 


A brief, succinct, readable account of the problems fac- 
ing the country in its adjustment to a peacetime economy. 
The author points up the need for timing and coordina- 
tion if we are to avoid an “industrial nose dive,"’ and 
warns that “‘the war has only put off—it has not done— 
the job of resolving political, social, and economic differ- 
ences within the nation over taxes, corporate profits, 
farm prices, wage rates, labor unions, foreign trade, 
fiscal policy, monopolistic practices... ."’ The booklet 
should be read by counselors, high school students, 
returning veterans, businessmen, and legislators—by all 
thinking Americans. 


Proceedings of the Conference on the Vocational 
Rehabilitation of the Physically Handicapped. 
Held in Toronto, Ontario, under the Auspices 
of the Employment Service and Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Branch, Department of La- 
bour, Dominion of Canada. Pp. 73. 


The conference was called September 27, 1943, to focus 
—- attention on the contribution of the physically 

andicapped to the war effort and to demonstrate the 
need for a program of civilian vocational rehabilitation 
in Canada. The Rehabilitation Program of the United 
States was presented. Other topics discussed included 
testing the Reodienned, a study of occupations for the 
handicapped, the employer's point of view, problems of 
placement. 


USO Services to Discharged Service Men. 
Mimeographed. Field Service Bulletin No. 


36, with Supplements. 


Believing that USO might serve a useful purpose in 
helping veterans to make transition to civilian life, but 
without duplicating the work of established agencies, 


this material was a. It gives the basic informa- 
tion necessary for referral to the proper agencies and 
recommends familiarity with local resources. 


Films 


Films for Skills. State Board of Control for 
Vocational Education, Lansing, Michigan, 
1944. Pp. 126. Mimeographed. 


A loose-leaf catalog of training films available to 
schools of the state from the Audio-Visual Aids Service, 
State Board for Control of Visual Education. As new 
films are added to the state library, supplementary pages 
may be added to the catalog. Suggestions for the use of 
films are given in addition to the annotated listing. 


Educators Guide to Free Films. Mary Foley 
Horkheimer and John W. Diffor, Editors. 
Educators Progress Service, 1944. Randolph, 
Wisconsin. Pp. 192. 


This fourth annual edition lists 2,165 films, giving title, 
size, running time, annotations, conditions of loan, etc. 
The alphabetical title index, the source index, in addition 
to a subject classification make this a useful volume. 
This listing applies to the current year, previous Guides 
may be discarded. 


Careers 


Greenleaf, Walter J. Teachers Are Needed. 
Occupational Information and Guidance Ser- 











Now ready — 
Harry C. McKown’s 
THE STUDENT COUNCIL 


How to initiate, promote, organize, 
administer, or improve a_ student 
council, or a plan for youth partici- 
pation in control. Includes every- 
thing about student council work the 
school administrator or instructor 
should know. Covers the whole field, 
from history and principles to pro- 
cedures, activities, financial adminis- 
tration and evaluation. $2.50 


Send for a copy on approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 


330 West 42nd Street New York 18, N. Y. 
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Organization and 
Supervision of 
Guidance 


Richard D. Allen 








Invaluable to Counselors 
and Administrators 


Widely recognized as the standard reference on 
modern public-school guidance, this 442-page 
book is kept within easy reach for continuous 
use by thousands of high-school principals, 
guidance directors, and superintendents. 

This book contains the experience of dozens of 
guidance experts and authorities, gathered by 
Doctor Allen through his wide contacts in the 
guidance field. The author is a former presi- 
dent of the National Vocational Guidance Asso- 
ciation. He has developed in Providence, R. [., 
one of the finest guidance programs of any public 
school system in the country. 


CONTENTS 


[. Class Counselor—Generalist or Special- 
ist? 
II. Personnel Records and Research 
Iff. The Interview and Individual Adjust- 
ment 
IV. Group Guidance or Orientation 
V. Foundations of Pupil Adjustment 
VI. Problems and Methods of Adjustment 
VII. Guidance in Secondary Schools 
VIII. Guidance as an Articulating Factor 
IX. Problems and Methods of Group Gui- 
dance 
X. Guidance Beyond the Regular Day 
Schools 
XI. The Supervision of Guidance 
XII. Guidance for Adults 
Appenpix—Forms and Reports; Follow-Up 
Studies; Manual for Use of Personnel Charts 


30-day approval—List, $3.65 


INOR PUBLISHING Co. 
207 Fourth Ave., New York 3 


Textbooks for the Modernized Curriculum 





vice, Vocational Division, U. S. Office of 
Education, 1944. Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C. Pp. 26. $.10. 


The acute teacher shortage continues and counselors 
will find very useful this booklet which gives briefly 
pertinent information on teaching asacareer. Ofespecial 
interest are the following: characteristics of successful 
teachers, personality record for prospective teachers, 
interviewing teacher candidates, and other suggestions 
for the counselor. Sources for pamphlet material and a 
short list of references are also included. 


Occupational Abstracts. Occupational Index, 
New York University, New York 3, N. Y., 
1944. Pp. 6. $.25 each. 

Post-war employment prospects summarized in 16 re- 
vised Occupational Abstracts, including these occupations: 
building contractor, rural teacher, detective, cabinet- 
maker, radio service, window display, butcher, free 
lance writer, plasterer, air conditioning engineer, pattern- 
maker, landscape architect, bus and truck driver, lino- 
type operator, accountant, and architect. 


Nursing 


Mohr, Jennie. The Industrial Nurse and the 
Woman Worker. Women's Bureau, Depart- 
ment of Labor, 1944. Washington, D. C., 
U. S. Government Printing Office. Pp. 47. 
$.10. 

A report indicating the apn field of ow 
of the industrial nurse, who may be concerned with pre- 
vention of worker fatigue, health habits, safety pro- 
grams. The great increase in women workers during the 
war has focused attention on factors involved in their 
employment. 


Levis, John A. Public Health Nursing. 
Occupational Abstract No. 75. New York 
City. Occupational Index, New York Uni- 
versity, Washington Square, New York 3, 
1944. Pp. 6. $.25. 

Prospects for post-war jobs in this field are very good, 
both at home and abroad. Here are given succinctly 
the qualifications, training, earnings, advantages and 
disadvantages, sources for further information, and a 
brief reference list. 


Education 


Snyder, Harold E. Educational Inbreeding. 
New York, 1943. Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. Pp. 160. $2.35. 

This doctoral dissertation presents an analysis of 315 
city school systems based upon reports from their —— 
tendents, a comparative analysis of 1387 local and non- 
local teachers on the basis of characteristics implying 
teaching competence, and an intensive study of nine 
cities to determine community characteristics related to 
yey This is said to be the first intensive study 
of the subject. The author has not been able to give a 
handy formula to warn when inbreeding may become 
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undesirable, but his conclusions and summary may well be 
pondered by school administrators and boards of educa- 
ction. 


Kaplan, Abraham A. Socio-Economic Cir- 
cumstances and Adult Participation in Certain 
Cultural and Educational Activities. New York, 
1943. Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. Pp. 152. $2.25. 


If, as many predict, the post-war period will bring in- 
creased interest in adult cr those responsible for 
planning programs will wish to know definitely the con- 
tent and the techniques which will be most effective. 
The program planners should also know what kind of 
person attends lectures, goes to libraries and museums, 
if the program is to be expanded to include a wider clien- 
tele. Here is a study of Springfield, Massachusetts, 
which investigates the relationship between certain 
socio-economic factors and adult participation in educa- 
tional activities. 


Schmaelzle, O. I., and Committee. A 
Guide to Counseling. San Francisco, California, 
Public Schools. Pp. 132. $.50. 


A handy, loose-leaf manual for teachers and counselors 
in the local schools. Issued after the program had been 
set up, it embodies the experience gained, with informa- 
tion concerning aims, techniques, services in and out of 
school. The duties of the vocational counselor (page 74 
and of the grade counselor (page 76) are of especial inter- 
est. Other important features are the listing of com- 
munity agencies, the account of the local work-experi- 
ence and placement program, and information on Cali- 
fornia child labor laws. 





Vocational 


Vocational 


OCCUPATIONS 


First Supplement to Counseling and the War 
Bulletin. Head Counselors Committee, De- 
partment of Counseling and Guidance, San 
Francisco Public Schools. Mimeographed. 
Pp. 28. 

Supplementing an earlier bulletin, this booklet brings 
prein duc tion information up to date. 

Lundberg, Emma O. Our Concern—Every 
Child. State and Community Planning for War- 
time and Post-War Security of Children. Chiil- 
dren’s Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor, 
1944. Washington, D. C., Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office 
Pp. 84. $.15. 

Suggested outlines for programs of action by state and 
local committees and community agencies concerned with 
child welfare. Based on the standards developed by the 
1940 White House Conference on Children in a Democ- 
racy. In all the services recommended, this reader 


found only two casual references to vocational guidance, 
pages 13 and 60. 


National Go-to-School Drive, 1944-1945. A 
Handbook for Communities. Children’s Bu- 
reau,U. S. Department of Labor; U. S. Office 
of Education, Federal Security Agency. 
Washington, D. C., 1944, U. S$. Government 
Printing Office. $.05. 

A plea to keep youth in school either full tin 
well-planned school-work program. Recommends con- 
tinuing campaign activities through October. 


eorina 


Trends 


Guide 


Occupational Briefs 


Occupational Reprints 


are only a part 
of the 1944-45 OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION SYSTEM 


* Give information on present and future job fields 


* Serve as a guide to the best literature of the field 


* High light tested and tried guidance techniques 


SYSTEM publications are issued monthly September through 


Subscribe today for this guidance aid. 


May. 


A new brochure giving prices and 


describing the 1944-45 SYSTEM will be sent free upon application. 


SCIENCE RESEARCH ASSOCIATES 
8 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 4 
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OFFICERS AND TRUSTEES OF THE 
NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION, Inc. 


An Organization for the Furtherance of Educational and Vocational Guidance 


(Organized 1913) 


President, M. R. Trasusg, Dean, School of Education, The Executive Secretary, Curistine Metcner, Headquarters 
Pennsylvania State College, Stare College, Pa. Office, 525 West 120th St., New York 27, New York 


Mitprep M. Hickman, First Vice-Pres., Director of Guidance and Placement, Board of Education, Cleveland, Ohio 
Carroxt L. Snartie, Second Vice-Pres., Chief, Occupational Analysis Section, USES 
Wituiam L. Moors, Treasurer, Principal, John Hay High School, Cleveland, Ohio 


Trustees 
Marcaret E. Bennett, Director of Guidance, Public Schools, Pasadena, Calif. 
C. E. Ericxson, Professor of Education, Michigan State College of Agriculture and Applied Science, East Lansing, 


Mich. 

Wit1am K. Hopxins, Regional Director, War Manpower Commission, 1355 Market St., San Francisco 

Rosert Hoprock, Professor of Education and Chairman, Department of Guidance and Personnel Administration, 
New York University 

Lgonarp M. Mixter, Chief, Occupational Information and Guidance, Department of Public Instruction, Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania 

C. Gritpert Wrenn, Lieut., USNR, on leave from the University of Minnesota 


DIRECTORY OF BRANCHES 


Arkansas 1943 Pres., Irene Barnwell, Lock & Dam #1, Batesville 
Sec., V. L. Huddleston, Arkadelphia 


California 
Northern 1920 Pres., James H. Corson, Stockton Jr. College, Stockton 
Sec., Cora E. Hampel, Sr. High School, Berkeley 
Southern 1922 Pres., Archie M. Turrell, Pasadena Jr. College, Pasadena 
Sec., Eugenia D. Norgaard, 745 E. Green St., Pasadena 
Canada 1938 Pres., L. W. Waddell, Westdale, Secondary School of Commerce, Hamilton, Ont. 
Sec., Georgia Brown, Central H. S. of Commerce, Toronto 
Colorado 1925 Pres., Jack Boyd, USES, 550 S. Broadway, Denver 
Sec., Mary Hughes, 2840 Albion St., Denver 
Connecticut 1929 Pres., Estelle E. Feldman, 96 Augur St., Hamden 
Sec., Florence T. Royal, 15 Wilford Ave., Branford 
D. C. 1922 Pres., John F. Brougher, Coolidge High School, Washington 


Sec., Lillian S. Ducibella, Stuart Jr. H. S., Washington 


National Capital 1940 Pres., Mrs. Willie A. Dodson, 1262 Columbia Rd., N. W., Washington 
Sec., Maria S. Ogle, 1748 T St., N. W., Washington 


Florida 
South 1941 Pres., Charles R. Foster, Univ. of Miami, Coral Gables 
Sec., A. M. Haft, 2733 N. W. Sixth Se., Miami 35 
Georgia 
Atlanta 1936 Pres., Howard Wilson, 75 Marietta St., Atlanta 
Sec., Lillian Dukes, 1302 W. Peachtree, N. W., Atlanta 
Hawaii 
Honolulu 1937 Pres., Colin J. Herrick, University of Hawaii, Honolulu 
Sec., Frank 1. Ambler, Central YMCA, Hotel & Alakea Streets, Honolulu 
Illinois 
Chicago 1920 Pres., Leland L. Medsker, Bd. of Educ., 228 N. LaSalle St. Chicago, 2 
Sec., Paul Rupprecht, 9342 S. Elizabeth St., Chicago 
Indiana 
Central 1942 Pres., Harvey L. Harshman, 150 N. Meridan St., Indianapolis 
Sec., Enid Dick, USES, 3962 Ruckle St., Indianapolis 
Northern 1940 Pres., Albert F. Stanley, School Administration Bldg., South Bend 


See., Mary Hoopengardner, 223 Lincoln Way East, Mishawaka 





By request we include addresses of Branch Presidents. Do you feel that this new listing justifies the extra type- 
setting and the extra <a involved? We welcome your reactions. We urge you also to —y ge by keeping these 
listings up to date. Please send changes to Christine Melcher, Occupations, 525 West 120 St., New York City 27. 
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lowa 1928 
Kansas 1928 


Kentucky 1936 


Louisiana 
New Orleans 1923 


Maine 1942 
Maryland 1926 
Baltimore 1940 


Massachusetts 
Merrimack Valley 1941 


Greater Boston 1920 


Worcester 


Michigan 
Detroit 1929 


Jackson 1939 
Lansing 1941 


Port Huren 1944 


Western 1936 


Minnesota 
Minneapolis 1920 


Missouri 
St. Louis 1925 


Montana 1938 


Nebraska 
Omaha 1941 


New Jersey 1929 


New York 
Binghamton 1938 


Capital District 1930 
Central 1928 

Long Island 1943 
Mid-Hudson 1940 
Mohawk Valley 1941 
New York City 1920 


Rochester 1923 
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Pres., Leonard Calvert, Davenport Public School, Davenport 
Sec., J. A. Starrak, Iowa State College, Ames 

Pres., M. S. Kaufman, Inman 

Sec., S. M. Dell, McPherson College, McPherson 

Pres., M. M. White, University of Kentucky, Lexington 
Sec., H. L. Davis, Public Schools, Lexington 


Pres., George H. Terriberry, 703 Carondelet St., New Orleans 

Sec., Dorothy A. Hay, 703 Carondelet St., New Orleans 

Pres., Theodore S. Johnson, 386 Stevens Ave., Portland 

Sec., Dorothy Babcock, Garland St., Jr. H. S., Bangor 

Pres., Thomas D. Braun, 1112 Lexington Bldg., Baltimore 

Sec., Dorothy Eichorn, 715 Winans Way, Baltimore 

Pres., Bennetta B. Washington, Harvey Johnson School, Hill & Sharp Sts., Baltimore 
Sec., Marione Croxton, School 130, Baltimore 17 


Pres., Francis J. O’Brien, 54 Osgood Ave., Lawrence 
Sec., Cora Miner Barry, 174 Lowell Ave., Haverhill 


Pres., Marion Russell, American Mutual Liability Ins. Co., 209 Columbus Ave., Boston 


Sec., Doris Sutherland, Simmons College, Boston 
Pres., Walter B. Dennen, Worcester Boys Trade School, Worcester 5 


Sec., Mary G. O'Fiyna, 6 Downing St., Worcester 3 
Pres., Matilda Bickel, 18277 Sorrento, Detroit 21 
Sec., Viola C. Kelly, 600 Pingree St., Detroit 2 


Pres., Deyo B. Fox, 114 West Wesley St., Jackson 

Sec., Helen B. Holton, Jackson Jr. College 

Pres., H. C. Freeman, Walter French Jr. H. S., Lansing 
Sec., Grace Miller, 314 Townsend St., Lansing 

Pres., Alvena Seibert, 1111 Beers St., Port Huron 

Sec., Phila McIntyre, 1027'/2 Ontario St., Port Huron 


Pres., Frank Wood, Davis Voc. & Tech. H. S., Grand Rapids 
Sec., Leona Bean, Central H. S., Grand Rapids 


Pres., Russell D. Brackett, 5240 Second Ave., S., Minneapolis 
Sec., Ruth Mayer, 729—10th Avenue, S. E., Minneapolis 


Pres., Claudia Lide, YWCA, 1411 Locust St., St. Louis 

Sec., Mrs. Alden Settle, Empl. Off., Washington University 

Pres., R. L. Irle, Supt. Schools, Glasgow 

Sec., Leo Smith, Dir. Guid. Distrib. Occup., Dept. Pub. Instr., Helena 


Pres., William C. Rathke, Nebraska Power Co., 17th & Harney Sts., Omaha 
Sec., Willa Norris, YWCA, Omaha 


Pres., Fred Landolphi, Barringer High School, Newark 
Sec., Rex B. Cunliffe, Rutgers Univ., New Brunswick 


Pres., Edith Van Deusen, 129 Oak St., Binghamton 

Sec., Mildred R. Sexton, Dept. of Education, Binghamton 
Pres., Thomas Fallon, Albany High School, Albany 

Sec., Harold Golding, Hudson High School, Hudson 

Pres., Harold R. Bennett, Kingford Park Shool, Oswego 
Sec., Ruth K. Federer, Madison Jr. H. S., Syracuse 10 

Pres., Amy Hilker, Garden City High School, Garden City 
Sec., Evelyn Brand, High School, Valley Stream 

Pres., 

Sec., Isabel Cathcart, Newburgh Free Academy, Newburgh 
Pres., Fernabelle Brandow, Richfield Springs 

Sec., Ruth C. Buell, Central School, Mohawk 

Pres., Roy N. Anderson, 448 Riverside Drive, New York City 
Sec., Evelyn Murray, 78 Macdougal St., New York City 
Pres., Henry C. Mills, University of Rochester, Rochester 
Sec., Richard Burrell, Hawk Eye Works, Eastman Kodak, Rochestet 
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Rockland County 1939 
Teachers College 1925 
Westchester 1939 
Western 1939 

North Carolina 1927 


Ohio 
Central 1938 


Ciacinnati 1920 
Northeastern 1924 
Northwestern 1938 


Oregon 1942 


Pennsylvania 
Keystone 1943 


Central 1939 

Erie 1940 

Phila. Vicinity 1920 

Western 1923 
Puerto Rico 1940 


Rhode Island 1928 


Tennessee 
East Tennessee 1940 


Middle Tennessee 1940 


Texas 
Dallas 1929 


South Texas 1937 
Vermont 1938 
Virginia 1931 

Richmond 1943 


Washington 
Seattle 1928 


West Virginia 
Mountain State 1941 


Wisconsin 1926 
Milwaukee 1929 


Wyoming 1932 


Pres., Helen Wanamaker, High School, Suffern 

Sec., Anne Ducey, High School, Haverstraw 

Pres., Victor W. Ales, 3723 76th St., Jackson Heights 

Sec., 

Pres., Wesley Shuler, Irvington High School, Irvington 

Sec., Irene M. Wightwick, College of New Rochelle, New Rochelle 
Pres., Essel K. Hegburg, Lincoln Jr. High School, Jamestown 

Sec., Mazie W agoer, Hayes Hall, University of Buffalo, Buffalo 
Pres., B. M . Madison, Methodist Orphanage School, Raleigh 

Sec., Edward W. Boshart, N. C. State College, Raleigh 


Pres., S. Ezra McCulloh, YMCA, 40 W. Long St., Columbus 

Sec., Catherine M. Boorn, 2089 Peasley St., Columbus 

Pres., William Schwemlein, 5337 Globe Avenue, Norwood 

Sec., rey Hall, Withrow H. S., Cincinnati 

Pres., C. B. Allen, Graduate School, Western Reserve Univ., Cleveland 
Sec., Ed 1a Morgan, 2943 Berkshire Rd., Cleveland Heights 18 

Pres., Ivan C. Smith, 1903 Broadway, Toledo 9 

Sec., Josephine Laskey, 621 Acklin Ave., Toledo 

Pres., C. L. Jones, 7733 S. Raymond St., Portland 

Sec., Kingsley Trenholme, Mt. Tabor School, Portland 


Pres., W. H. Loban, Camp Curtin Jr. H. S., Harrisburg 
Sec. , John O. Hershey, Industrial tery Hershey 

Pres., Mary E. Smith, 37 West Pine St., Mahanoy City 
Sec., Mildred O. Goyne, 73 Bedford St., Forty Fort 
Pres., Kathryn G. North, 448 West 10th Street, Erie 
Sec., Mary Walker, 640 W. 9th St., Erie 

Pres., Rita Shubin, 4728 Roosevelt Blvd., Philadelphia 
Sec., Marie Peters, 6144 Wayne Avenue, Philadelphia 44 
Pres., P. W. Hutson, University of Pittsburgh 

Sec., Mary Stewart, Edgewood H. S., Pittsburgh 

Pres., Carmen Gomez Tejera, Box 65, Rio Piedras 

Sec., Zenaida Carrion, St. # 7, House 12, Capitillo, Rio Piedras 
Pres., J. Edwin Conley, 79 Greene St., Pawtucket 

Sec., Mary Le B. B. Sanford, 20 Summer St., Providence 


Pres., Frank McClelland, Maryville College, Maryville 
Sec., R. F. Thomason, University of Tennessee, Knoxville 
rw. J Roemer, Peabody College, Nashville 

Sec., Mrs. T. O. Milier, Ease Nashville H. S., Nashville 


Pres., L. V. Stockard, S. Akard and Royal, Dallas s 

Sec., Beulah Baker, 3457 Normandy St., Dallas 

Pres., Clifford Trontz, San Antonio Vecsslenal & Technical School, 637 Main St. 
See., Ruth H. Mueller, 336 E. Lullwood, Unit 1, San Antonio 

Pres., John Murray, Randolph 

Sec., Elizabeth Hunt, Montpelier 

Pres., James E. Bauserman, Fairfax 

Sec., Gertrude D. Lewis, Culpeper 

Pres., Lester V. Hill, 2114 Miller Ave., Richmond 

Sec., Mrs. J. B. Turner, 715 N. Fourth St., Richmond 


Pres., Marion McAllister, Lincoln High School, 4400 Interlake Ave., Seattle 3 
Sec., Lillian Hocking, Personnel Dept., Boeing Plant 3, Renton 


Pres., H. W. Calendine, 1220—2Ist St., Parkersburg 

Sec., Mildred H. Hiehle, Central High School, Parkersburg 

Pres., Anthony Scholter, 543 N. Story Parkway, Milwaukee 13 

Sec., George Pfeil, Oshkosh 

Pres., R. A. Beckwith, 3711 N. Downer Ave., Milwaukee 

Sec., Olga E. Schlueter, 1111 N. 10th, Milwaukee 3 

Pres., Virginia Lynn, Heart Mt. Relocation Center, Heart Mt., Wyo. 
Sec., Gertrude Knollenberg Peterson, State Dept. of Education, Cheyenne 








N.V.G.A. DIVISION AND COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN — 1944-1945 


(In accordance with the new Constitution which went into effect July 1, 1944) 


Divisions 


Individual Appraisal, Counseling, and Instruction: C. L. 
Suartie, Coordinator of Personnel Research, Pro- 
fessor of Psychology, Ohio State University, Colum- 


bus 
Placement and Follow-up: 


Professional Training: Leona C. Buchwald, Public Schools, 
Baltimore, Md. 


Administration and Supervision: Warren K. Layton, 


Board of Education, Detroit, Mich. 


Occupational Research: Marcuerite W. ZaPoteon, 4729 
MacArthur Blvd., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Committees 


Executive: M. R. Trasug, Dean, School of Education, 
The Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pa. 


Finance: Rosert Hoprock, New York University, 
Washington Square, New York, N. Y. 


Nominations and Elections: Barnara H. Wricut, 305 
City Hall, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Council of Guidance and Personnel Associations: Warren K. 
Layton, Board of Education, Detroit, Mich.; Mary 
P. Corre, Board of Education, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Marcaret E. Bennett, City Schools, Pasadena, 
Calif.; M. R. Trasug, School of Education, State 
College, Pa. 


Public Relations: Max F. Baszr, B'nai B'rith Vocational 
Service Bureau, 1103 K Street, N. W., Washington, 
Dm. i. 


Radio: Muprep S. Percy, Director of Guidance, Pub- 
lic Schools, Washington, D. C. 


Program Committee: Mitprep M. Hickman, Board of 
Education, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Regional Conferences: Paut W. Cuapman, University of 
Georgia, Athens; Dwicat Bairp, 2890 Birch St., 
Denver, Colo.; MarGaret E. Bennett, Public 
Schools, Pasadena, Calif.; E. L. Kercuner, Bd. of 
Educ., 228 N. La Salle St., Chicago, IIl.; Forrest H. 
Kirkpatrick, Radio Corporation of America, Cam- 


den, N. J. 


Cooperation in Branch Programs: E. L. Kercuner, Bd. of 
Educ., 228 N. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


Membership Committee: E,. L. Kercuner, Board of Educa- 
tion, 228 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 


Branch: Witta Norris, YWCA, Omaha, Nebr. 


Professional: C. L. Suartie, Dept. of Psychology, Ohio 
State Univ., Columbus 


(When replying to adcertisements please 
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Publications Committee: Frep C. Smita, University of 
Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. 


Editorial Board: HH. D. Krrson, Teachers College, 
Columbia Univ., New York City 


Circulation: Rosert Hoppocx, New York University, 
Washington Square, New York City 


Inter-American Cooperation: MarGaret E. Bennett, City 
Schools, Pasadena, Calif. 


Rehabilitation: Leonarp M. Mixer, Occup. Inform. 
and Guidance Serv., Dept. Public Instruction, Harris- 
burg, Pa. 


Special Committees 
Ethical Practices: Jesse B. Davis, Boston University, 
Boston, Mass. 


Legislation: Hexen E. Samusz, Gordon Jr. H. S., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 








Audio 
Visual Aids 


Gor Guidance Iu the 


Rehabilitation and 


Retraining Programs 


16 mm. Sound Films and 
35 mm. Silent Film Strips 


Write For List of 


Films and Prices 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE FILMS, Inc. 


2708 Beaver Ave., 7514 North Ashland Ave., 
Des Moines 10, lowa Chicago, Ill. 
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WASHINGTON FLASHES 


Transmitted by Max F. Baer 





ARMY-—NAVY EDUCATION PROGRAM 


Army program: Schools will be opened in all inactive theaters 
of operation when military situation in each permits. Program 
will be especially useful between two wars for soldiers in Army of 
Occupation and those waiting to be shipped home. Academic cur-— 
ricula will range from sixth grade through second year college, 
will include courses in liberal arts, scientific, pre-professional 
fields. There'll be special classes for soldiers with reading and 
writing ability below fifth grade standard. Courses in mechanical 
and technical subjects will also be given. Inactive European 
schools may be used as study centers. It's likely that many 
thousand U. S. soldiers will be able to attend foreign colleges 
and universities. 

Navy program: Educational services program, providing instruc-— 
tion for officers and enlisted personnel in off-duty hours, more 
than two years old. Program now humming in naval stations, bases, 
hospitals all over world. Educational service officers do work 
of superintendents and principals. Teachers are drawn from per- 
sonnel of local station. Classes start in any subject in which 
enough men show interest. 7 

Armed Forces Institute program: AFI offers more than 400 cor-— 
respondence and self-—teaching courses for men and women in all 
services. Also arranges for more than 7,000 correspondence 
courses with 86 colleges and universities. Correspondence courses 
come in handy when class instruction isn't practical. Self-—teach- 
ing courses intended for isolated spots or long cruises where mail 
isn't delivered regularly. 











WE WERE AT FORT DIX 


Guinea pigs: War Department gave us full information on Fort 
Dix Separation Center. Then we accepted invitation to see for 
ourselves place where 300 men a day are saying ''good—bye'' to 
Army and serving as guinea pigs for millions who'll be streaming 
through 18 separation centers after shooting stops. 

New wrinkles: Men with some training, experience, or aptitude 
for counseling may start as interviewers. After certain amount of 
ripening, they become counselors. Men with experience in civilian 











life are ''key counselors'' and take others under wing. Enlisted 
men counsel enlisted men, officers counsel officers. Same men who 
do vocational and educational counseling handle personal problems 
of dischargees. (See article, page 133.) 


JOBS IN LATIN AMERICA 


Saludos amigos: You're welcome in Latin America—as visitor. 
But don't look for glad hand if you're looking for paid job. 
That's gist of report by Department of Commerce on ''Employment of 
United States Citizens in Latin America.'' 

General restrictions: Immigration policy of southern neighbors 
now as tight as U. S. laws. Job opportunities for foreigners 
limited to those with capital to invest, or, in rare instances, to 
specialists whose services are temporarily needed in extractive 
industries or in setting up new factories. Practically all Latin 
American countries make sure that certain percentage of employees 
in all enterprises are natives. Foreign-—owned firms have to fill 
vacancies as far as possible from nationals of country in which 
they do business. Some local laws require foreign workers to 
leave as soon as natives can be trained. Frequently this applies 
to executive as well as lower jobs. Branch offices of foreign 
companies, spending large sums for rent and taxes, can hire 
limited number of own citizens for limited time to handle confi- 
dential matters, to install or service imported foreign specialty, 
or to train native workers to service it. 

Professional opportunities: Increasing tendency on part of our 
good neighbors to limit openings in professional fields to na- 
tives. Foreign doctors, dentists, engineers now practicing in 
Latin America have been there for many years or have gone there 
under contract with American firms. Besides outright decrees de- 
signed to keep foreign professionals out, countries make appli- 
cants take stiff exams in all subjects of profession, exams being 
given in language of country. In some cases engineers have to 
post large sum of money. 

Foreign Service of U. S.: You need special training and quali- 
fications for such positions. Write to State Department for 
pamphlet, ''American Foreign Service.'' 

Getting jobs: If above hasn't discouraged you, here's what to 
do. Try to get letter from parent American firm to its branch, 
suggesting you for employment. After some training at American 
factory, you're sent to several foreign branches for more train-— 
ing, with expectation of later recall to export department. 
Foreign officials inclined to okay your employment only if employ- 
ing firm rather than you takes initiative by giving written as-— 
surances that job is only temporary or won't displace potential 
native worker. 























